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“ 


PREFACE 


For quite a number of years, from miscella- 
neous reading, it has been the custom of the 
compiler of this volume to commit to writing 
any good thought or sentiment that he might 
find. This was done for his own pleasure and 
instruction, and with no view of publication, 
hence in many cases he failed to ascribe author- 
ship, so that now since they are to be cast into 
book form, he regrets being unable to give 
proper acknowledgment in every case. These 
laconics have been carefully culled, from deep 
thinkers, on live subjects, and have afforded 
much pleasure and instruction to the compiler, 
and he trusts they will be a source of similar 
benefit to the reader. 

Respectfully, 
Joun Henry Lewis. 


Kosciusko, Misstssippi, 1908. 


“*CoLLECT as pearls the words of the wise 
and the virtuous.” 


**It is better to inspire the heart with a noble 
sentiment than to teach the mind a truth of 
science.” 


Emerson says the thought belongs legiti- 
mately to him who can adequately express it. 


CoLTon says mankind is under as much obli- 
gation to those who liberate and circulate a 
truth as to those who may have discovered it. 


EMERSON says we are as much informed of 
a writer’s genius by what he selects as by what 
he originates. 


TROUBLET said that to select well among 
old things was almost equal to inventing new 
ones. 


DisraELt said the art of quotation requires 
more delicacy in the practice than those con- 
ceive who can see nothing more in a quotation 
than an extract. 


‘““THE vices and vicissitudes of kings and 
queens, and dates of battles and wars, are jar 
less important than the development of human 
thought and the progress of science and art.” 


THE subjects in this volume are classified 
alphabetically, and not according to theme 
and sentiment. 
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*‘ ABILITY is the poor man’s wealth.” 


“‘ApsENCE destroys trifling intimacies, but it 
invigorates strong ones.” 


Action: In action, our faults render us strong, 
and our good qualities weaken us. RENAN. 


_ Action: “A lovely action outweighs all sen- 
ent.” 


y¥ Acrion: “Thoughts cannot ripen into truth ) 
__ without action.” 


Actions: The only thing in which we can be 
[ said to have any property are our actions. 
Our thoughts may be bad, yet produce no 
poison; they may be good, yet produce no 
fruit. Our riches may be taken from us by 
misfortune, our reputation by malice, our spirits 
by calamity, our health by disease, our friends 
by death, but our actions must follow us be- 
yond the grave. - ~ Coron. 
Acrors: Sad life of an actor is to be forgot- 
ten. Great paintings live to commemorate 
great painters. The statues of sculptors are 
their monuments, and books are the inscription — 
of authors. But who shall say, when this gen 
eration is past, “How Poor Yorick played!” 
MANSFIELD. 
15 
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ApvantaGEs: All advantages are attended 
with disadvantages. 


ApvantaGEs: ‘Whilst a man sits on the 
cushion of advantages he goes to sleep.” 


‘‘ ADVERSITY reminds men of religion.” 
“‘ ADVERSITY is the trial of principle.” 


‘“ApversiITy is the only balance to weigh 
friends.” 

Apversity: “‘There is no education like ad- 
versity.” 


Apversity: Prosperity well used is a good 
support in adversity. 


\V Apversrry: “Stars may be seen from the 
bottom of a well when they cannot be discov- 
ered from the top of a mountain. So are many 
things learned in adversity which the prosper- 
ous man dreams not of.” wv 


Apversity: He that has never known adver- 
sity is but half acquainted with himself. Con- 
stant success shows us but one side of the world. 
For, as it surrounds us with friends who will 
tell us only our merits, so it silences those ene- 
mies from whom alone we can learn our de- 
fects. Couron. 


Avvice: “ Agreeable advice is seldom useful.” 


/ ADVICE: “We ask advice, but mean appro- 


bation.” A" 


Apvice: “Many receive advice, only the wise 
use it.” 
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AFFLICTION: Seymour says he would wipe out 
his triumphs from his life, but not dismiss the 
tonic of mortification, the refinement of sorrow. 


Arrurction: In affliction the purest rays 
come from the hottest furnaces, and the bright- 
est flashes from the darkest clouds. 


AFFLICTION: The gem cannot be polished 
without friction, nor man perfected without 
trials. 


AFFLICTION: The hiding-places of men are 
discovered by affliction. Our refuges are like 
the nests of birds: in summer they are hidden 
among the green leaves, but in winter they are 
seen among the naked branches. 

Max O’RELL. 


AFFLICTION comes to us, not to make us sad, 
but sober; not to make us sorry, but wise; not 
to make us despondent, but its darkness to re- 
fresh us, as the night refreshes the day; not to 
impoverish, but to enrich as the plough enriches 
the field. BEECHER. 


‘“ AFFLICTIONS are evils in themselves, yet 
they are good for us, because they discover to 
us our disease and tend to our cure.” 

Aan: “Not years, but feelings, determine 

) 
age. 
Acs: When the sun goes, the stars come. 


‘““Aqar withers the body, but blossoms the 
heart.” 
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Ace: ‘‘Men shut their doors against the set- 
ting sun.” 


Ace: ‘Old age is the night of life, and night 
is the old age of day. Still night is full of mag- 
nificence, and for many is more brilliant than 
day.” 


Aces: “Solon says age entails wisdom, but » 
Plato says, not so, you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks.” 


AcE: ‘“‘Every one desires to live long, but 
who would be old?” 


Acs: “It is not by the gray of the hair that 
one knows the age of the heart.” 


Acer: We applaud the past and condemn the 
present, and it is bu+ natural that the old should 
extol the days of their youth, the weak the era 
of their strength, the sick the season of their 
vigor, and the disappointed the springtime of 
their hopes. Alas, it is not the times that have 
changed, but ourselves. CoLron. 


AGE: Tell me what you find better or more 
honorable than old age. Is not wisdom en- 
tailed upon it? Take the pre-eminence of it in 
everything: in old friends, in old wine, in old 
pedigree. Bacon. 


Acer: As the lesser enthusiasm fade and fail, 
one should take a stronger hold on the higher 
ones. Grizzling hair the brain doth clear; and 
one sees in a better perspective the things that 
need doing. It is thus possible to grow old as 
a “Grand Old Man.” Davip Srarr JoRpDAN. 
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Ace: ‘‘When one is young, one’s polite atten- 
tions to Woman are taken for declarations of 
love, but when one is old, one’s declarations of — 
love are taken for polite attentions.” 


AGE: “Every period of life has its peculiar 
prejudices. Whoever saw old age that did not 
applaud the past and condemn the present 
times?”’ 

AcE: The glory of the Eternal still shines for 
men, and what have years or forms of flesh to 
do with the enthusiasm of the soul that has 
caught the light of it? EMERSON. 


AGE: “ Remember that some of the brightest 
drops in the chalice of life may still remain for 
us in old age. The draught of the Roman of 
old had at the very bottom, not dregs, but 
costly pearls.” 


Aces: ‘The silver-leaved birch retains in its 
old age a soft bark. There are some such 
men.” 


AGRICULTURE: The first farmer was the first 
man, and all historic nobility rests on possession 
and use of land. HiMERSON. 


Aim: In the majority of cases the best fruit 
of a man’s toil is reaped after his death, and 
oftentimes when he has died hungering for it. 
To find his comfort in the pursuit and not the 
realization of his aims is the natural logic of the 
situation. ‘‘The aim’s the man, its end none 
of his.” 

IRENE CLARK SAFFORD, in Globe-Democrat. 
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Ambition: ‘The substance of ambition is the 
shadow of a dream.” 


' AMBITION: Virtue and ambition are abso- 
lutely incompatible. The glory of ambition 
is to mount, that of virtue to descend. There 
are but two passions in the heart of man, love 
and ambition. Civil law pronounces the sever- 
est punishnients against the excesses of the first, 
but these same laws meet the second more than 
half-way; they everywhere propose to it prizes, 
rewards, and honours. Thus the world forms 
its judgments; but religion, ever conformable 
to nature, pronounces a very different decision 
on the characters of these two passions. Jesus 
invites the communications of the frail Samari- 
tan woman, he pardons the adulteress, he ab- 
solves the female offender who bathed his feet 
with her tears, but he inveighs against the am- 
bitious. Sr. PIERRE. 


America: Where liberty dwells, there is my 
country. FRANKLIN. 


““ANARCHY is hatred of human authority, 
atheism of divine authority — two sides of the 
same whole.” 


ANGER: A man deep wounded inay feel too 
much pain to feel much anger. 
GEORGE ELiorT. 


‘“ANGER may glance into the breast of a wise 
man, but rests only in the bosom of fools.” 


‘“ ANGER blows out the lamp of the mind.” 
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ANGER: He who holds back rising anger like 
a rolling chariot, him I call a real driver; other 
people are but holding the reins. Buppwa. 


ANGER: ‘‘A wise man hath no more anger 
than is necessary to show that he can appre- 
hend the first wrong, nor any more revenge 
than justly to prevent a second.” 


APPRECIATION: If a man can write a better 
book, preach a better sermon, or make a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he builds 
his house in the woods, the world will make a 
beaten pathway to his door. EMERSON. 


‘“Art, however innocent looking, is really 
deceiving.” 
Art: In art the hand can never execute any- 
thing higher than the heart can inspire. 
EMERSON. 
Art: ‘‘To conceal art is the perfection of 
art.” 
Art: The learned understand the reason of 
art, the unlearned feel the pleasure. 
QUINTILIAN. 
ArT is the effort of man to express ideas which 
nature suggests to him of a power above nature. 


E LyTTon. 
ArT is nature passed through the alembic of 
men. EMERSON. 


Art: “The finest of all fine arts is the art 
of home-making, and the wife is the artist.” 
Jas. E. MILuer. 
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Arty In olden times men used their power of 
painting to show the objects of faith: in later 
times they use the objects of faith that they 
might show their power of painting. 

RUSKIN. 


Art: “In fine arts not imitation but creation 
is the aim. In landscapes the painter should 
give the suggestion of a fairer creation than we 
know. The details and the prose of nature he 
should omit, and give us only the spirit and 
splendor.” 


Art (misused): The names of great painters 
are like passing bells: In the name of Velasquez 
you hear sounded the fall of Spain; in the name 
of Titian, that of Venice; in the name of Leo- 
nardo, that of Milan; in the name of Raphael, 
that of Rome. And there is profound justice in 
this, for in proportion to the nobleness of the 


power is the guilt of its use for purposes vain or | 


vile. And hitherto the greater the art the more 
surely has it been used, and used solely, for the 
decoration of pride or the provoking of sensu- 
ality. RUSKIN. 


ATHEISM is a system which can communicate 
neither warmth nor illumination, except from 
those fagots which your mistaken zeal has 
lighted up for its destruction. CoLTon, 


B 


Bar: “The bar has an advantage over the pul- 
pit, in that it treats of persons, and not things, 
of the vicious rather than vice, with the real 
rather than the abstract.” 


Beauty: The beauty that addresses itself 
to the eyes is only the spell of the moment: the 
eye of the body is not always that of the soul. 
GEORGE SAND. 


Beauty: Socrates says beauty is a short- 
lived tyranny. 


BeavutTiFru.: “That which is beautiful is not 
always good, but that which is good is always 
beautiful.” 


BEAUTIFUL: Remember that some of the 
most beautiful things in the world are the most 
useless — peacocks and lilies, for instance. 

RusKIN. 


Bre: ‘The bee is not the only insect that 
visits the flowers, but it is the only one that 
brings honey away.” 

Brnavior is a mirror in which every one dis- 
plays his image. GOETHE. 


Breuer: “The practical effect of a belief. is 
the real test of its soundness.” 
23 


ay 
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Bruiser is the sister of liberty; caged she 
always dies. | CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 


Breuer: So admirable are the arrangements 
of things that until men have grown up to the 
level of a higher belief, they cannot receive it; 
nominally they may have it, but not virtually. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

BELIEF consists in accepting the affirmatives 

of the soul; unbelief in denying them. 
EMERSON. 

Breuer: ‘‘No amount of believing will do a 
man good, so long as his life gives the lie to his 
belief.” 

Brenerits: He is great who confers the most 
bencfits. In the order of nature we cannot 
render benefits to those from whom we receive 
them, or only seldom. But the benefits we re- 
ceive must be rendered again, line for line, deed 
for deed, cent for cent to somebody. 

EMERSON. 

BENEVOLENCE: ‘‘A benevolent act is repaid 
at once by the consciousness of having done it.” 

Bicorts: ‘Let bigots fight for creeds; the 
good man hath the right one.” 

Bicots: Persecuting bigots by their chilling 
apathy freeze the suppliant: by their fiery zeal 
they burn the sufferer. COLTON. 

Bicorry is chronic dogmatism. 

Bigotry: Show me the man who would go 
to heaven alone, if he could, and I will show 
you one who will never be admitted into heavén. 

CARLYLE. 
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Bicotry murders religion to frighten fools 
with her ghosts. 

Bigotry: There is no tariff so injurious as 
that with which sectarian bigotry guards its 
commodities. It dwarfs the soul by shutting 
out truths from other continents of thought, 
and checks the circulation of its own. 

CHAPIN. 


Bicotry: A religious bigot has a thousand 
fawners and flatterers, but a Magdalen not a 
friend. Bigotry, intolerance, contempt, and 
spiritual pride are more fatal sins than sins of 
wild and passionate indulgence. 

Rev. H. 8. Brapuey, Atlanta. 
« 

BiocraPHy: Emerson says, properly speak- 
ing there is no history, only biography. 

BirtH is the imprisonment and death the 
release of an immortal soul. 

Birrer Cup: “There is healing in the bitter 
cup.” 

‘“BuessinGs star forth forever, but a curse is 
like a cloud—it passes.” 

Buorts: Watts says, “Of all books most needed 
is a book of blots.” 

Buusu: The heart’s meteors tilting in the 
face. 

Buoop: “The nobler the blood the less the 
pride. ”’ 

‘Books are the children of the brain.” 

“Books are sepulchres of thought.” 
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“Books are the monuments of vanished 
minds.” 

Books: ‘‘They prize them most who are 
themselves wise.” 

Books are the best things, well used; abused, 
among the worst. EMERSON. 

Books: ‘‘In books we have the choicest 
thoughts of the ablest men in their best dress.’’ 

‘Books cannot always please, however good; 
minds are not always craving for their food.” 

‘“Booxs—the movers of the world—so still; 
the world so loud.” 

“Books are the bee-hives of thought; laconics 
the honey taken from them.” 

Booxs: Cicero described a room without 
books as a body without a soul. 

Books: Carlyle said a collection of books is 
a real university. 

Books: He that studies books alone will know 
how things ought to be; and he that studies 
men will know how things are. CoLrTon. 

‘Books are better than counsel. In counsel 
we may hear the sweetest, but in books the best.’ 

Booxs: We should make the same use of a 
book that a bee does of a flower. She steals 
sweets from it, but does not injure it. 

CoLTon. 

Books: ‘A book is a portion of the eternal 
mind, caught in its process through the world, 
stamped in an instant, and preserved for eter 
nity.” 


~ 
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Books: ‘The Pyramids are the perishable 
shrines of dead ashes, but books the eternal 
monuments of living souls.’ 


Booxs: When first reading an excellent book 
it is like gaining a new friend; when re-reading 
it resembles meeting an old one. 

GOLDSMITH. 


Booxs: We must not be too resigning to 
authorities, but examine before we assent, and 
preserve our reason in its just liberties. To 
walk always upon crutches is the way to lose 
the use of our limbs. JEREMY COLLIER. 


Booxs: Knowledge is like the mystic ladder 
in the Patriarch’s dream. Its base rests on the 
primeval earth, its crest is lost in the shadowy 
splendor of the empyrean, while the great au- 
thors are the angels ascending and descending 
the sacred scale, and maintaining, as it were, the 
communication between man and heaven. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


Books are a guide in youth and an entertain- 
ment for age. They help us forget the crossness 
of men and things, compose our cares and pas- 
sions, and lay our disappointments asleep. When 
we are weary of the living, we may repair to the 
dead, who have nothing of peevishness, pride, 
or design in their conversation. 

JEREMY COLLIER. 


BurpEN: ‘‘ Whoever evades the burden, 
misses the blessing.”’ 


C 


Capacity is the measure of our obligation. 
TUCKER. 


CHaracter: “Everyone is the son of his own 
works.” 


‘““CHARACTER is a unity and all the virtues 
must advance together to make the perfect 
man.” 


Cuaracter: “It is the struggle and not the 
attainment that measures character.” 


Cuaracter: “Men with bad characters often 
have good reputations.” 


“CHARACTER may be sold but never be 
bought.” 


“CHARACTER is the only thing you can carry 
into eternity.” 


CHARACTER: Not what we say or do, but 
what we think, determines character. ‘‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


CHARACTER: Goethe says seciusion forms 
_ talent, but contact with the world forms char- 
acter. 


ComMAND: Command blights the affections. 
The refinement and beauty that unites the 
sexes, withers in the cold atmosphere of au- 
thority. xd 
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CHARACTER is moral order seen through the 
medium of an individual nature. Emerson. 


CHARACTER: Never does a man portray his 
own character more vividly than in his manner 
of portraying another’s. EMERSON. 


CHARACTER: As there is nothing in the world 
great but man, there is nothing in man truly 
great but character. EVaARTs. 


CHARACTER: Many build as cathedrals were 
built, that part nearest the ground finished, 
but that part which soars toward heaven for- 
ever incomplete. CoLTon. 


CHARACTER: ‘‘Elegant as simplicity and 
warm as ecstasy.” 


CHEERFUL: “Be cheerful, it is the sunshine 
and not the cloud that makes the flower.” 


CHEERFUL: “‘A cheerful life is the only real 
life.” 
“‘CHarITy is love in action.” 


Cuarity: Seneca says, ‘Charity comes too 
late that comes by the asking.” 


‘CHARITY is everything that relates to life, 
and faith everything that relates to doctrine. 
Charity is willing and doing what is just and 
right in all our dealings, and faith consists in 
thinking justly and rightly, and faith and char- 
ity are mutually combined, and are one, when 
a man acts, as well as thinks justly. 
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Cuitp: A child is a beam of sunlight from 
the Infinite and Eternal, with possibilities of 
virtue and vice—but as yet unstained. Every 
life is a march from innocence, through tempta- 
tion, to virtue or to vice. There is no way in 
which the battle can be fought without possi- 
bility of defeat. And so in this babe there is 
neither virtue nor vice, not courage yet, nor 
truth, nor purity, nor love nor faith, but the 
possibility of all. LyMaNn ABBOTT. 


Cuiup: If for our sins the darkness of crea- 
tion could fall upon humanity; if God could 
disappear from our horizon, if all tradition, all 
the Bible, all that which men have graven in 
stone could be lost and forgotten, some day 
two souls that loved would find the germ of a 
new world beside the cradle of a child. 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 

CuinEsE: The ignorance of the Chinese may 
be attributed to their language. A literary 
Chinese must spend half his life in acquiring a 


thorough knowledge of it. CoLTon. 
Curist: All history is incomprehensible with- 
out Christ. RENAN. 


CHRISTIANITY is a life, not a creed; a spirit, 
notaform. Rerv.C. L. Goopriu, New York. 


CurisTiANity: The bird is in prison in the 
egg. Conservatism would leave the egg un- 
broken. It would get an addled egg. Radi- 
calism would impatiently break the shell to let 
the imprisoned captive free. It would get a 
dead bird. Christianity broods the egg and the 
bird breaks its own shell. Lyman Apsorr. 


~~ 
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CurisTianity: A diamond and charcoal are 
both carbon. The charcoal absorbs light and 
gives none back. The diamond takes the light 
and reflects it—gives it all back. The charcoal 
is Vedantism. The.diamond is Christianity. 
The one absorbs God and is absorbed by Him. 
The other takes Him that it may bestow Him 
upon others. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


CuristIAN: ‘Morality does not make a Chris- 
tian, yet no man can be a Christian without it.” 


CurisTIAN: “It is impossible for a Christian 
to be warm without thinking of those who suffer 
from cold.” 

“CHRISTIANITY gathers up all that is good in 
Judaism and brings it forward to a new starting 
point for the progress of man. It leaves behind 
symbolism, ritualism, the sensuous, etc., and 
invites the human soul to a worship of the 
Father in Spirit and in Truth.” 

CuurcH: ‘‘The membership constitutes the 
visible church. The world judges by what it 
sees.” 

Cuurcu: There is a true church whenever one 
hand meets another helpfully, and this is the 
only holy or mother church which ever was or 
ever shall be. RUSKIN. 

CuurcuH: “The world contains only sinners, 
both in and out of the church. Therefore the 
church is not a meeting-place of saints, but of 
sinners to make saints.” 

CuurcH: It takes men, not a creed, to make 
achurch. Rev. C. B. McArss, Brooklyn. 
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CHRISTIANITY has been emphatically termed 
the social religion, and society is the proper 
sphere of all its duties. Society is a sphere that 
demands all our energies and deserves all that 
it demands. He therefore that retires to cells 
and caverns, to stripes and to famine, to court a 
more arduous conflict and to win a richer crown, 
is doubly deceived. The conflict is less, the re- 
ward is nothing. He may indeed win a race, if 
he can be admitted to have done so who had no 
competitors, Secause he chose to run alone; but 
he will be entitled to no prize, because he ran out 
of the course. CoLTon. 


CuarisM: ‘A crisis occurred in the eariy his- 
tory of the church when charismatic endow- 
ments of the Apostolic age began to make way 
for the establishment of ‘orders,’ ‘offices’ and 
ecclesiastical organizations generally.” 


“CIVILIZATIONS are destroyed by great ideas 
apprehended but not lived up to.” 

“CIVILIZATION grows senile, but the soul is 
always young.” 

Crviuization: “Egypt gave to us the begin- 
ning of civilization, Greece the form, and Pales- 
tine the spirit.” 

‘“‘CoNncEITED people carry their comfort with 
them.” 


ConceiT: “They are but beggars that ean 
count their worth.” 


CoNSISTENT: Don’t be consistent, but sim- 
ply true. EMERSON. 


~~ 
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ConsIsTENCY: Man is fallible and circum- 
stances change, and a consistent, unchanging 
man is therefore either too dull to detect his 
mistakes or too obstinate to own them. 

WHATELY. 


Consistency: ‘It is no disgrace for a man to 
confess himself wiser to-day than yesterday.” 


ConsisteNcy: With consistency great souls 
have simply nothing to do. Speak what 
you think to-day in words as hard as cannon 
balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks in hard words again, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day. EMERSON. 


CONTENTMENT: “The fountain of content 
must spring up in the mind. Therefore do not 
seek happiness by any change other than in 
your own disposition.” 


CONTENTMENT: ‘‘Since we cannot get what 
we like, let us like what we can get.” 


CoNTENTMENT: “It is right to be contented 
with what we have, but not with what we are.” 


ConTENTMENT: ‘‘The contented man is never 
poor, the discontented never rich.” 


ConscIENCE: You may bend conscience to 


your dealings, but the Ten Commandments 
‘will not budge. LOWELL. 


“CONSCIENCE is harder than our enemies.’” 


CONSCIENCE varies in every age and clime, 
but rightness is ever the same. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
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CommeEntTaTor: ‘‘ When he who did the act is 
commentator, the honor is overpaid.” 


Conversation: “Education begins the gen- 
tleman, conversation completes him.” 


CoNVERSATION is the music of the mind, an 
intellectual orchestra, where all the instruments 
should bear a part, but where none should play 
together. CoLron. 


Compensation: ‘‘What we gave we have, 
What we spent we had, 
What we left we lost.’ 


“CORRUPTION wins in most of the short 
races.” 


Common: The invariable mark of wisdom is 
to see the miraculous in the common. 
EMERSON. 


Company: In all societies it is best to asso- 
ciate, if possible, with the highest, not that the 
highest are always the best, but because, if dis- 
gusted, we can at any time descend, but if we 
begin with the lowest, to ascend is impossible. 
In the grand theatre of human life, a box ticket 
takes us through the house. CoLTon. 


CLoups: We grow best when clouds hang 
over us, because clouds bear rain and rain re- 
freshes us. BEECHER. 


Cioups: The inner side of every cloud is 
bright and shining; I therefore turn my clouds 
about, and always wear them inside out—to 
show the lining. Harper’s Weekly. 


~ 
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CONSOLATION: The sentiment of consolation 
should not be that others have suffered and are 
suffering similar afflictions, because this, to a 
benevolent mind, would be rather a source of 
regret than consolation, but the friends of the 
afflicted or bereaved should cite instances of 
others who have borne similar calamities with 
fortitude and resignation. This character of 
consolation becomes a source of joy, not that 
others have had the same calamities, but be- 
cause they have borne them well. CoLron. 

‘“‘CrITICS are more attentive to what is want- 
ing than to what is present.” 

“Critics are — the brushers of noble men’s 
clothes.” 

Critics: ‘It is much easier to be critical 
than correct.” 

Creep: “Your soul will look after itself if 
your. creed is a pleasant word and a kindly 
deed.” 

CrusapEs: When the princes of Europe is- 
sued forth with the Gospel in their hand to rav- 
age Asia, they brought back with them the 
pestilence, the leprosy, and smallpox; but na- 
ture pointed out to an humble dervish the 
coffee plant, and produced our plagues from 
our crusades, and- our delicious beverage from 
the cup of a Mahometan monk. 

Sr. PIERRE. 

Cross: The whole cross is more easily carried 
than the half. It is the man who tries to make 
the best of both worlds who makes nothing of 
either. Henry Drummonp. 
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Crepuity: ‘The most credulous of mortals 
-is he who is persuaded of his own greatness.” 


Cynic: ‘‘The cynic never sees a good quality 
in a man, and never fails to see a bad one.” 


CaLUMNIATOR: The base, cloven-footed ca- 
lumniator, like the loathsome worm, leaves his 
path marked with the filth of malice and the 
scum of falsehood, and pollutes the fairest flow- 
ers, the choicest fruits, the most delicate plants 
in a greenhouse of character. COLTON, 


D 


Days: ‘We complain that our days are few, 
but acting as there would be no end of them.” 


Dratu: ‘‘The death of a dear friend or wife, 
which seemed nothing but privation, later as- 
sumes the aspect of a guide, and the sunny 
garden flower, with no room for its roots, and 
too much sunshine for its head, by the falling 
of ‘the walls is made the banyan of the forest, 
yielding shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods 
of men.” 


Dew: There is dew in one flower and not in 
another, because one opens its cup and takes it 
in, while the other closes itself and the drop 
runs off. BEECHER. 


Despair: “It is not the youngster of hope, 
but the man near the darkness of despair, who 
is your man of destruction.” 


Dienity: If dignity exists in the mind, it 
will not be wanting in the manners.” 

Dienity: “There is true dignity in labor and 
no true dignity without it.” 

““DispLtay is like shallow water where the 
muddy bottom may be seen.” 

Disptay: ‘‘A necessitous man who gives 


costly dinners pays large sums to be laughed at.”’ 
37 
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Dispiay: ‘‘ Pomp and display are Dead Sea 
apples, exciting the ignorant but disgusting 
the wise.” 


Dirricuutins: “It is not helps, but obsta- 
cles, not facilities, but difficulties, that make 
men.” 


Discontents: Make them your secrets. 
FRANKLIN. 


DELIBERATION: ‘‘It is not the deliberate ac- 
tions of men that disclose their motives. De- 
liberation conceals motives. The true inward- 
ness of character is shown by flights of passion 
and impulsive action.” 


Deeps: Horace, Virgil, Hortensius, Varro, 
and Livy were more occupied in writing what 
deserved to be read, than in doing anything 
that deserved to be written. For this cause 
the examples of these men have been so fertile 
of instruction to future ages, but barren of 
improvement and utility to their own. 

COLTON. 

Doema: “The fall of dogma is not the decline 

of faith.” 


Doemartic: ‘Neither dogmatize nor accept 
another’s dogmatism.” 


Docmatism: It is a wrong use of my under- 


standing to make it the rule and measure of 
another man’s. Locker. 


Dovust: Just so much doubt as bade me 
plant a surer foot upon the sun road. 
BROWNING. 
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Dovusrt: ‘All honest doubt has its destina- 
tion in some great truth.” 


“Doust is of two natures, and we should 
not confuse a wise suspension of judgment with 
the weakness of hesitation.” 


“‘Dovust is can’t believe: unbelief is won’t be- 
lieve. Doubt is honesty; unbelief is obstinacy. 
Doubt is looking for light: unbelief is content 
with darkness.” 

Dovust: ‘Never be afraid to doubt if you 
have the disposition to believe, and doubt in 
order that you may end in believing the truth.” 


E 


EartuH: Speak to the earth and it shall teach 
thee. JOB. 

Eartu: ‘‘The earth is never found an enemy 
to man. The waters deluge him with rain and 
inundation, the air rushes in storms, prepares 
the tempest or lights up the volcano, but the 
earth, gentle and indulgent, spreads his walks 
with flowers, and his table with plenty, and at 
death gives his body a home.” 

Earnest: ‘A man in earnest creates if he can 
not find means.” 

Ecuo is the shadow of a sound, a voice with- 
out a mouth. 

Epucation: The whole worth of education 
is directed towards cultivating the capacity of 
framing associations of ideas that conform to 
objective facts. It is thus that life is guided. 

JOHN Fisker. 

Epucation: ‘‘The best education is to train 
rather than to stock the mind.” 

EpucaTIon is the armor of the mind. 

CARLYLE. 

‘“HARLY IMPRESSIONS are not easily erased. 
The new cask takes its odor from the first wine it 
receives. What may be poured in afterwards 
will be contained, but the first is imbibed.’ 

CoLTon. 
40 
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Epvucation: The first branch of the educa- 

~ tion of children should be religion. They 

should be taught to love and fear God, but to 

fear Him not as an object of terror. Terrifying 

views of an amiable and good God generate 

superstition, and inspire horrible apprehensions 
of death. Str. PIERRE. 


Tue Evect are whosoever will, and the non- 
elect are whosoever won’t. BEECHER. 


Emuxation: A_ pretended emulation in- 
stilled into children renders them for life intol- 
erant, vain-glorious, and tremblingly alive to 
the slightest censure or to the meanest token 
of applause. A child influenced by the emula- 
tion of schools must renounce it on his entry 
into the world, if he means to be supportable 
to his equals and to himself. If he aims only 
at his own advancement, will he not be afflicted 
at the prosperity of another? Will he not be 
liable to have his mind torn with jealousies and 
desires which must deprave it both physically 
and morally? Do not philosophy and religion 
impose on him the necessity of daily exertion 
to eradicate those faults of education? The 
world itself obliges him to mask their hideous 
aspect. Here is a fine perspective opened to 
human life in which we are constrained to em- 
ploy one-half our days in destroying with a 
thousand painful efforts, what had been raising 
up in the other with so many tears and so much 
parade. St. PIERRE. 
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Epucation: In schools I would not make use 
of noisy bells to announce the different exercises, 
but of the sound of flutes, hautboys and of bag- 
pipes. Everything they learned should be ver- 
sified and set to music. The influence on chil- 
dren, in the age of innocence, of these two arts 
united, is beyond all conception. Who could 
forget the sacred laws of morality were they set 
to enchanting music? Str. PrerRe. 


Enemies: If you want enemies, excel others: 
if you want friends, let others excel you. There 
is a diabolical trio existing in the natural man 
implacable, inextinguishable, co-operative, and 
concentraneous,—pride, envy, hate. Pride, that 
makes us fancy that we deserve all the good that 
others possess; envy, that some should be ad- 
mired while we are overlooked; and hate, be- 
cause all that is bestowed on others, diminishes 
the sum that we think due to ourselves 

CoLron. 


“EnouGnH will carry you; more, you must 
carry yourself.” 


EntuusiAsmM: We should lay up a stock of 
absurd enthusiasms in our youth or else we shall 
reach the end of our journey with an empty 
heart, for we lose a great many of them by the 
way. CHURBELIEZ. 


‘“‘Envy is the homage paid to excellence, the 
avowal of deficiency. Envy is a compliment, 
but an ungracious one. The excellence of an- 
other produces envy.” 


s 
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“Envy, if surrounded by the brightness of 
others’ prosperity, like the scorpion confined 
within‘a circle of fire, will sting itself to death.” 


Envy: The envious man is made gloomy, 
not only by his own cloud, but by another’s 
sunshine. He may exclaim with the poet, 
“Dark! Dark! amidst a blaze of light.” 

CoLron. 


“ETIQUETTE is the invention of wise men to 
keep fools at a distance.” 
Evo.ution: Let the great world spin forever 


down the ringing grooves of change. 
TENNYSON. 


Error: “It is common to men to err, but it 
is only a fool that perseveres in his error, a wise 
man alters his opinions, a fool never.” 

Evasion: ‘Whoever evades the burden, 
misses the blessing.” 

Evi: So far as any one shuns evil, so far he 
does good. 

Evi: “Tf there be no enemy, no fight; if no 
fight, no victory; if no victory, no crown.” 

Evi: Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 


evil with good. Sr. Pavt. 
Evi: Out of evil good may come. The lotus 
springs from the mud. JAPANESE. 


Evit: A mixed state and condition is the lot 
of man. He has much of good to enjoy and 
much of evil to encounter, and the more or less 
of either depends on himself. A state of disci- 
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pline naturally presupposes for its proper the- 
atre a mixed state of good and evil, since a mixed 
state alone it is that calls many virtues into ac- 
tion, that could not be exercised in a state of 
perfection, such for instance, as benevolence in 
alleviating the miseries of others, or resignation 
in bearing our own. Mind in its compound 
state requires a state of discipline, with quite 
enough of good to keep intellectual agents from 
despair, and quite enough of evil to keep them 
from presumption. Good also, not so inde- 
pendent of our exertions, as to justify our idle- 
ness, and evil, not so necessary and unavoidable 
as to paralyze us with despondency. ; 
Cotton. 


Evi: It is an undeniable fact that we cannot 
know anything whatever except as contrasted 
with something else. The contrast may be 
bold and sharp, or it may dwindle into a slight 
discrimination, but it must be there. If the 
figures on your canvas are. indistinguishable 
from the background, there is surely no picture 
to be seen. Some element of unlikeness, some 
germ of antagonism, some chance for discrimi- 
nation, is essential to every act of knowing. 
If there were no colour but red, it would be ex- 
actly the same thing as if there were no colour 
at all. If we knew but one colour, we should 
know no colour. If our ears were to be filled 
with one monotonous roar of Niagara, unbroken 
by alien sounds, the effect upon consciousness 
would be absolute silence. If our palates had 
never come in contact with any tasteful thing 
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save sugar, we should know no more of sweet- 
ness than of bitterness. If we had never felt. 
physical pain, we could not recognize physical 
pleasure. For want of the contrasted back- 
ground its pleasurableness would be non- 
existent. And in just the same way it follows 
that without knowing that which is morally 
evil, we could not possibly recognize that which 
is morally good. In a sinless and _ painless. 
world, human conduct might possess outward 
marks of perfection, but the moral element. 
would be lacking and goodness would have no. 
significance in our conscious life. In a happy 
world there must be sorrow and pain, and in a 
moral world the knowledge of evil is indispen- 
sable. The stern necessity for this has been. 
proved to inhere in the innermost constitution 
of the human soul. It is part and parcel of 
the universe. The profound truth of Aristotle’s. 
remark is thus more forcibly than ever brought 
home to us. We do not find that evil has been. 
interpolated into the universe from without. 
We find that, on the contrary, it is an indispen- 
sable part of the dramatic whole. Clearly for 
strong and resolute men and women an Eden 
would be but a fool’s paradise. How could 
character have ever been produced there? But 
for tasting the forbidden fruit, in what re- 
spect could man have become a being of higher 
order than the beasts of the field? 

‘“‘T am the Lord and there is none else. I 
form the light and create darkness. I make 
peace and create evil. I, the Lord, do all these: 
things.” Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 
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“In nature there is nothing that is out of 
place, or interpolated as in an ill-constructed 
drama.’’—Arvstotle. 

JoHN FIsks, in 
“Through Nature to God.’ 


Eviu: Swedenborg says, ‘‘Man’s freedom and 
his abuse of that freedom is the cause. of evil.” 


ExamPLe is the school of mankind and they 
will learn at no other. BURKE. 


EXAMPLE allured to brighter worlds and led 
the way. GOLDSMITH. 


EXPpEDIENts are for the hour, principles for 
the ages. BEECHER. 


‘““EXceEss is the manufacture of pain.” 


EXPERIENCE: ‘‘Who can tell save he whose 
heart has tried?” 


EXPERIENCE: “We learn only by experience, - 
is eminently true of religion.” 


EXPERIENCE: Only so much do I know as I 
have lived. EMERSON. 
EXPERIENCE: One* thorn of experience is 
worth a whole wilderness of warning. 
LOWELL. 
“EXPERIENCE is a revelation, in the light of 


which we renounce the errors of youth for those 
of age.” 


Eyes: ‘Men are born with two eyes and one 
tongue, in order that they may see twice as 
much as they say.” 
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Eyes: Man’s eyes are turned, not toward 
heaven, but to the horizon, so that he may view, 
at once, the heaven which illuminates him, and 


the earth which supports him. 
St. PIERRe. 


F 


Facts: ‘This is a day of investigation. The 
fact is king to-day—which is well. Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


Farru: Let no one fancy that the simplicity 
of faith which can be expressed in a few words. 
is poverty of faith. All great epochs of belief 
have been sparing of words. So much the more 
were they rich in what no words can describe— 
in love, in power, in joy. Systems of theology 
came at a later date, when the spirit of these 
had taken flight. 


CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 
‘“‘ FAILURES are pillars of success.” 


Fauuts: ‘‘He has bad food who feeds on 
another’s faults.” 


Fauuts: ‘Forget others’ by remembering 
your own.” 


Fauuts: ‘May our faults be written on the 
sea shore, and every good act prove a wave to 
wash them out.” 


Fautr: It is easy enough to find fault because 
there is so much of it. 


“FASHION wears out more apparel than 
men.” 


48 
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FasHIOn is the veriest goddess of semblance 
and of shade. To be happy is of far less conse- 
quence to the worshippers than to appear so; 
and even pleasure itself they sacrifice to parade, 
and enjoyment to ostentation. She cheats her 
votaries of their time,-fortune and comforts, 
and repays them only with the celebrity of being 
ridiculed and despised. Her smile has given 
wit to dullness, grace to deformity, and has 
brought everything into vogue, by turns, but 
virtue. In her mighty empire she selects a few 
of the silliest people it contains, and dubs them 
the world. It were mad to follow her, and rash 
to oppose her, but neither mad nor rash to de- 
spise her. CoLTon. 


Favors: ‘‘He only confers favors who re- 
members them no more.”’ 


Favors: No man has gained anything who has 
received a hundred favors and rendered none. 
EMERSON. 


Favor: The highest price one can pay for 
a thing is to ask for it. EMERSON. 


Fuatrery: The flatterer must act the very 
reverse of the physician, and administer the 
strongest dose only to the weakest patient. 

CoLTon. 


Fouuies: The wise man has follies no less 
than fools. The follies of the fool are known 
to the world, but are hidden from himself. 
The follies of the wise are known to himself, 
but hidden from the world. CoLTon. 


““FooLs go in crowds.” 
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“Fooxs for arguments use wagers.” 


Foous: “ Fortune, unable to make fools wise, 
has made them fortunate. ”’ 


ForGIvENEsS: ‘His heart was as great as 
the world, but there was no room in it for the 
memory of a wrong.” 


Frienps: “True friends visit us in prosperity 
only when invited, but in adversity they come 
without invitation.” 


Frienp: The first person to come in when 
the whole world has gone out. 
SAMUEL FRANcIS WOOLARD. 


Frienp; ‘‘A. friend that you bought with 
presents will be bought from you.” 


FRIENDSHIP: They seem to take away the 
sun from the world, who withdraw friendship 
from life. CICERO. 


FurNITURE: ‘‘The best furniture of a house 
are the friends who visit it.” 


G 


Genius: Edison says, “Genius is not inspira- 
tion, but perspiration.” 


GENIUS pierces directly to the simple and 
true, and leaves to novices the gay, and fan- 
tastic and ostentatious. EMERSON. 


GENTLEMAN: Emerson says, “A gentleman 
makes no noise, a lady is serene.” 


Girts: The only gift is a portion of thyself. 
Therefore, the poet brings his poem; the shep- 
herd his lamb; the farmer, corn; the miner, a 
gem; -the sailor, coral or shell; the painter, his 
picture; the girl, a handkerchief of her own 
sewing. EMERSON. 


GeEneERovs: ‘‘ While you are generous see to 
it that you are just. Do not give away that 
which does not belong to you.” 


Grvinc: “‘They who give, get; but they who 
give to get, lose.” , 


Givinc: “‘What one gives, determines what 
he receives. Love responds to love, hate an- 
swers hate.” 


“Gop enters by a private door into every 
individual.” 
. 51 
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Gop (Humanized): The notion of a human- 
ized God, sitting in the center of the universe, 
ruling things, is gone; and in the place of it, 
science has brought us back this: ‘‘ We are ever 
in the presence of the Infinite” (Spencer). 
And history has brought us back this: “There 
is a power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness” (Matthew Arnold). And _ literature 
has brought us back this: “Spirit with spirit can 
meet. Closer is he than breathing; nearer than 
hands or feet”? (Tennyson). Lyman ABBOTT. 


“Gop is in His heaven; all’s right with the 
world” (Browning). If God were in His 
heaven, all would not be right with the world. 
He is in His world making it right. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 


Gop: But one truth must ever grow clearer 
—the truth that there is an inscrutable Exist- 
ence everywhere manifested, to which we can 
neither find nor conceive either beginning or 
end.. Amid the mysteries which become the 
more mysterious the more they are thought 
about, there will remain this one absolute cer- 
tainty—that we are ever in the presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed. HERBERT SPENCER. 


Gop (Personality of): We are in the pres- 
ence of the great Divine Personality. What 
we mean by Personality is this: The Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things pro- 
ceed, is an Energy that thinks, that feels, that 
purposes, and does, and 7s thinking and feeling 
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and purposing and doing, as a Conscious Life, — 
of which ours is but a poor and broken reflec- 
tion. God has personified Himself in human 
history. He has entered into human life and 
filled that life so full of Himself that in Jesus 
Christ we see the Image of the Invisible God. 
Christianity is not an episode. The life of 
Christ is not an historical event in three short 
years. Jesus Christ is the revelation of an 
Eternal Fact, and the Eternal Fact is the Ever 
Present God. Lyman ABBOTT. 


. “Goup is the fool’s curtain that hides his 
defects from the world.” 


Goup: ‘‘A gold key opens every door.” 


GOLDEN Rute: What we term the Golden 
Rule is an absolute law of life, and it will have 
obedience through the joy and therefore the 
gain it brings into our lives if we observe it, 
or it will have obedience by the pain and the 
blankness it drives into our lives if we violate 
it. As we give to the world so the world gives 
back to us.. Thoughts are forces; like inspires 
like, and like creates like. If I give love I in- 
spire and receive lovein return. If I give hatred 
I inspire and receive hatred. The wise man 
loves. Only the ignorant, the selfish, the fool 
hates. Ratpa WaLpo TRINE. 


Gotv WorsuiP: Those who worship gold in 
a world so corrupt as this we live in have at 
least one thing to plead in defense of their idol- 
atry—the power of their idol. J+ *s true that 
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like other idols, it can neither move, see, hear, 
feel, or understand; but, unlike other idols, it 
has often communicated all these powers to 
those who had them not, and annihilated them in 
those who had. This idol can boast of two pe- 
culiarities—it is worshipped in all climates, with- 
out a single temple, and by all classes, without 
a single hypocrite. CoLron. 


Goon: ‘‘Only a good man can see good in 
others.” 


Goop: It is not in every one’s power to 
secure wealth or honors, but all may be good. 


‘““Goop the more communicated the more 
-abundant grows.” 


Goon: ‘‘There is so much good in the worst 
of us, and so much bad in the best of us, that 
it ill behooves any of us to talk about the rest 
of us.” 


Gossir is a sort of smoke that comes from 
the dirty tobacco pipes of those who diffuse it. 
It proves nothing but the bad taste of the 
smoker. GrorRGE EL Lior. 


‘“‘GOSSIPERS live in a dark, dismal cave, peo- 
pled with oozy, slimy, creeping things.” 


‘GRATITUDE is the memory of the heart.” 


GREATNESS: The simplest thing in the world 
is greatness; indeed, to be simple is to be great. 
EMERSON. 
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GREED: In proportion to its refinement, self- 
ishness grows more malevolent. Never did 
hunger drive a man to commit the base deeds 
due to ambition and greed. 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 

GREATNESS: “‘The world knows nothing of 
its greatest men.” 

GrieF: ‘‘One’s private grief should be trans- 
formed into public service.” 


H 


“HAPPINESS cannot be found by seeking it.” 


Happiness: The rays of happiness, like those 
of light, are colorless when unbroken. 


Happiness: “There is no duty we so much 
underrate as the duty of being happy.” 


Happiness: ‘‘All who joy would win must 
share it. Happiness was born a twin.” 


Happiness: True happiness never flows into 
a man, but always out of him. Heaven is more 
internal than external. NEWMAN. 


Happiness: ‘‘The highest happiness can have 
no other foundation than the deepest wisdom. 
And the happiest fool is only as happy as he 
knows how to be.” 


Happiness: ‘To be obliged to beg one’s daily 
happiness from others bespeaks a more lament- 
able poverty than to be obliged to beg one’s 
daily bread.” 


HAPPINESS AND Sorrow: “Nothing is happi- 
ness which is not shared by at least one other, 
and nothing is truly sorrow that is not borne 
alone.” 


Hate: If you want to be poor, hate some- 
body. 
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HatTrReED: There is a sort of hatred which is 
never extinguished. It is the hatred that supe- 
riority inspires in mediocrity. 


Heart: The virtuous heart, like the body, 
becomes strong and healthy more by labor than 
by nourishment. CARLYLE. 


Heart: The heart is like the millstone in a 
mill—when you put your wheat under it, it 
bruises the wheat to flour. If you put no wheat 
under it, it still grinds on—and grinds itself 
away. LUTHER. 


HEALTH AND Money: Thereis this difference 
between the two temporal blessings—health 
and money: Money is the most envied, but 
the least enjoyed. Health is the most enjoyed, 
but the least envied; and the superiority of the 
latter is still more obvious when we reflect that 
the poorest man would not part with health for 
money, but that the richest would gladly part 
with all their money for health. CoLToN. 


Harmony: “Variety is the condition of har- 
mony.” 


Heaven: The word “heaven” means har- 
mony. The word “hell” is from the Old English 
“‘hell,’”’ meaning to ‘build a wall around, to sep- 
arate.” To be helled was to be shut off from. 

RaupH WALpo TRINE. 


HEAVEN: The best road to heaven is to turn 
to the right and keep straight ahead. 
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‘HEAVEN is an orderly society which grows 
out of human conditions, human attainments, 
in which the freest play and the largest scope 
is given for the exercise and development of 
every human faculty and the attainment of 
every human aspiration.” 


HEAVENLY Lire: ‘If we would form a pic- 
ture of the heavenly life, we have then to take 
what is most divine in the earthly life. If we 
may take of the material of our earthly life to 
form our thought of heaven, does it not follow 
that we may take our thought of heaven to 
shape our earthly life? The material is at hand 
—love is here.” 


HeEAVEN: It is impossible to have a lively 
hope in another life, and be deeply immersed in 
the enjoyment of this. ATTERBURY. 


-Hewpruu: If you would lift me, you must be 
on higher ground. If you would liberate me, 
you must be free. If you would correct my 
false view of facts, hold up to me the same facts 
in the true order of thought. EMERSON. 


Heresy is truth in the making, and doubt 
is the prelude of knowledge. 
Henry DrumMMonp. 


Hours: “Measure no hours but bright ones.” 


‘Honesty is the best policy, but he who 
acts on that principle is not an honest man.’ 


Home: “The paternal hearth, that SINE 
place of the affections.” 
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Humiuity: “Pride is the offspring of igno- 
rance. Humility is the child of wisdom. Of 
all trees,” says Feltham, ‘“‘I observe God has 
chosen the vine, a low plant that creeps upon 
-the helpful wall; of all beasts, the soft and 
pliant lamb; of all fowls, the mild and guileless 
dove. When God appeared to Moses, it was 
not in the lofty cedar, nor in the spreading 
palm, but a bush, an humble, abject bush, as if 
He would, by these selections, check the con- 
ceited arrogance of men.” 


Hyvocrite: ‘‘The hypocrite always has a 
keen nose for the heretic.” 


“Hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to 
virtue.” 


I 


“‘TpRaALs are never to be attained.” 
Iprats: “Those who hold strongly to ideals 
eare little for forms.” 


Ipras: Emerson says, “‘ Hitch your car to a 
star.” 


IpEALS always run beyond the attainment. 
Life is a continual pursuit after a higher and 
vanishing ideal. It it could be reached, we then 
would have self-satisfied and conceited peopie. 

RENAN. 

IpEALs are like stars. You will never suc- 
ceed in touching them with your hands; but, 
like the seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as your guide, and following 
them, reach your destination. CARL ScHURZ. 


IprEas are a transcript of the world, and words 
are a transcript of those ideas, and writing and 
printing the transcript of words. We cannot 
have a single image that did not enter through 
the sight, but we have the power of altering and 
compounding those images into all varieties of 
picture. ADDISON. 

Iu: “When you are ill, make haste to forgive 
your enemies, for you may recover.” 

“IGNORANCE is the basis of selfishness, and 
selfishness is the root of sin.” 
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ILL-SUCCESS sometimes arises from a super- 
abundance of qualities in themselves good; from 
a conscience too sensitive, a taste too fastid- 
ious, a modesty too retiring, I will not go so 
far as to say, with a living poet, that the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men; but there 
are forms of excellence which die and make na 
sign, there are martyrs that miss the palm but 
not the stake, there are heroes without the 
laurel and conquerors without the triumph. 

GrorGE 8. HI“uiarp. 


IMAGINATION: Ruskin says, “The most im- 
. aginative men always study the hardest, and are 
the most thirsty for more knowledge. Fancy 
plays like a squirrel in its circular prison and is 
happy, but imagination is a pilgrim on the 
earth and her home is in heaven.” 


Imitators: All men go in flocks to this saint. 
or that poet, avoiding the God which seeth in 
secret. They cannot see in secret, they love 
to be blind in public. They think society wiser 
than their soul and know not that one soul— 
and their soul is wiser than the whole world. 
None essayeth the stern ambition to be the selj 
of the nation, but each would be an easy second- 
ary to some Christian scheme or sectarian con- 
nection or some eminent man. Once leave your 
own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and 
take secondary knowledge, and you get wide 
from God with every year this secondary form 
lasts. Go alone and dare to love God with- 
out mediator. Imitation cannot go above its 
model. The imitator dooms himself to hope- 
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less mediocrity. The inventor did it because it 
was natural to him and so in him it has a charm. 
In the imitator something else is natural, and he 
bereaves himself of his own beauty, to come 
short of another man’s. Yourself a new-born 
bard of the Holy Ghost—cast behind you all 
conformity and acquaint men at first. hand 
with Deity. EMERSON. 


INDIVIDUAL: ‘‘ At all times it is the ndividual 
that preaches the truth, not the age. The age 
gave Socrates hemlock. The age is always the 
same.” 


INFIDELITY: One would fancy that infidels 
would be exempt from that single fault which 
seems to grow out of the imprudent fervor of 
religion; but so it is that infidelity is propa- 
gated with as much fierceness and contention 
as if the safety of mankind depended upon it. 

ADDISON. 

“INTELLECT annuls fate. So far as a man 

thinks he is free.”’ 


Insuries: The best remedy is to forget them. 


Instruction: We love instruction but hate 
the instructor; and we use the light but abuse 
the lantern. CoLTon. 


Iprats: “In this age of competition, with 
wealth as the prize, the tendencies are not all 
downward. There never was a day when the 
higher ideals of human conduct were more 
clearly conceived or more nobly exemplified. 
Against the despotism of mammon the armies 
of light are always doing battle.” 


’ 
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IGNORANCE gives a sort of eternity to preju- 
dice, and perpetuity to ignorance. 


IGNORANCE: It is impossible to make people 
understand their ignorance, for it requires 
knowledge to perceive it, and therefore, he that 
can perceive it, hath it not. JeREMy TAYLOR. 


ImacinaTion: A man of polite imagination 
is let into a great many pleasures that the vul- 
gar are not capable of receiving. He can con- 
verse with a picture and find an agreeable com- 
panion in a statue. He often feels a greater 
satisfaction in the prospect of field and mead- 
ows than another does in the possession. It 
gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every- 
thing he sees. ADDISON. 


Iprau: The glory of the ideal slips away in 
the ingenuity of the endeavor to conceal the 
lapse from it, as in the case of a sermon whose 
text was, ‘‘How shall ye escape, if ye neglect 
so great salvation.”” The minister declared the 
value of salvation in his “firstly,’’ and then de- 
voted the balance of his effort to showing his 
dear people how to escape if they neglected. 

Henry DrumMmonp. 


INDIVIDUALISM: In heaven there is an indi- 
vidualism that seeks the highest for itself, for 
the purpose of lifting all to the highest. It is 
an unselfish selfishness. Its aim is altruistic and 
infinite ; its act circumscribed and individual. 

CLARENCE LATHBURY, 
In ‘‘A Little Lower than the Angels.” 
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IpraL: ‘An ideal should be ingrained in the 
whole fabric of being, and no compromise should. 
be made in the white lines of it anywhere.” 


INDIVIDUAL: Plato says: ‘‘In the individual 
are the same principles and habits which there 
are in the state. For if they did not pass from 
one to the other, whence did they come?” 


“INFANCY is the perpetual Messiah which 
comes into the arms of fallen men, and pleads 
with them to return to paradise.” 


INFLUENCE: The blossom cannot tell what 
becomes of its odor; and no man can tell what 
becomes of his influence. BEECHER. 


Iprau: ‘A realized ideal is almost as unsat- 
isfactory as a broken idol.” 


Immortauity: “To show his contempt for 
those philosophers who held against the soul’s 
immortality, Cicero calls them minute phil- 
osophers.”’ 


Immorratiry: The perpetual progress of the 
soul to its perfection without a possibility of 
ever arriving at it, is an excellent argument for 
its immortality. How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man that the soul which is capable 
of such immense perfections and receiving new 
improvements to all eternity, shall fall away 
into nothing almost as soon as it is created ? 
Are such abilities made for no purpose? It is. 
a comfort to us that we shall be always doing 
what we shall never be able to do, and that a 
work which cannot be finished will, however, 
be the work of eternity. ADDISON. 


“ 
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InGALuts: When the fitful fever is ended, and 
the foolish wrangle of the market and forum 
is closed, grass heals over the scar which our 
descent into the bosom of earth has made, and 
the carpet of the infant becomes the blanket 
of the dead. INGALLS. 


InHuMANITY: The only sin against God is 
inhumanity, for you can only injure God by 
injuring his children. The only repentance 
towards God is humanity, for you can only return 
to Him by serving His children. In vain is 
church and prayer. In vain is praise and form, 
if it does not inspire for an enthusiasm for hu- 
manity, if it does not inspire for a love of men 
shown in justice, righteousness, and service. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 


Inner Lire: If we take into account the 
amner as well as the outer life, the best prosper- 
ity consists in right doing. A tranquil mind 
and quiet conscience are assets of no mean 
value. Lyman ABBOTT. 


IGNORANCE AND ERRor: We must not con- 
found ignorance and error. Ignorance is the 
work of nature and often a blessing to man, 
whereas error is always an evil. It was not 
ignorance which set all Europe on fire ar 4 inun- 
dated it with blood in settling religious dispu- 
tations. A race of ignorants would h»ve been 
quiet. The mischief was done by persens under 
the power of error, who then vaunted their supe- 
rior illumination as we now do ours. 

Sr. PIERRE. 


J 


Jesus GospeLt: Why did Jesus not write a 
Gospel? Buddhists and Mahommedans regard 
it as a matter of greatest importance that they 
should know exactly what was taught by the 
founders of their religion. They need a record 
of those teachings in the most authentic forms, 
and if possible, in documents written by those 
founders themselves. In the case of Jesus and 
Christianity a different sentiment exists. It 
was not the doctrine of Jesus, however impor- 
tant, that created the first Christian congrega- 
tion. This congregation never called itself by 
the name of Jesus. Its faith was rather based 
upon what Jesus is, upon the mystery of His 
person, which became manifest not merely in 
His teachings, but more especially in what He 
did and performed, and most of all in His suffer- 
ing and death, and in His resurrection. The 
Divine revelation that the crucified Jesus was 
awakening into Life by God and was made both 
Lord and Christ, and that the Son of Man is 
also the Son of God, were what transformed the 
disciples of Jesus into a congregation of believ- 
ers. This body of believers and the host who 
have followed in their footsteps, became the 
Living Letter which Christ had written and still 
writes. It was in this sense that ]’aul called 
the Corinthian congregation ‘An epistle of 
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Christ, written not with ink, but with the Spirit 
of the Living God, not on tables of stone, but 
on the fleshy tables of the heart.’’ In these 
words we find the reason why Jesus never wrote 
and never intended to write a record of His 
teaching. Dr. HAUSSLEITER. 


“Jests that give pain are no jests.” 


Joy: Nothing is more beautiful than joy. It 
is a Divine spark, a daughter of the skies. 
It lifts the heart. It illumines the thought. It 
makes us see, in a single brilliant flash, secrets 
which on ordinary days our cloudy thoughts 
seek for in vain. It does away with distance, 
it brings men together, it inclines us to pity, it 
makes us stronger and better. 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 


- JustTicE discards party, friendship, kindred, 
and is always, therefore, represented as blind. 
ADDISON. 


Justice: “The people would get justice, if 
they loved justice. It is because they love 
privilege that they are plundered.” 


Justice: In judgment between the rich and 
poor, consider not what the poor needs, but 
what is his own. JEREMY TAYLOR. 


K 


Kinpness: Never elated, while one man’s 
oppressed, 
Never dejected, while another’s 
blest.—Popr. 


KinpNEss: So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and 
wind, 
While just the art of being 
kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
ELutA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Kines: “If kings are tyrannical and oppres- 
sive, it is too often because subjects are servile 
and corrupt. In proportion to the cowardice 
of the ruled is the cruelty of the ruler, and if 
he governs by threats and bribes, rather than 
by justice and mercy, it is because fear has a 
stronger influence over the base than love, and 
gain more weight with the mercenary than 
gratitude.” 


KNOWLEDGE: ‘‘T’o be conscious that you are 
ignorant is a great step toward knowledge.” 
KNOWLEDGE: Love is ever the beginning of 
knowledge, as fire is of light. 
KNOWLEDGE: To know what is excellent is 
the best knowledge. 
68 
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KNOWLEDGE: In man there are three degrees 
of knowledge, the one as it were within the other, 
namely, religious, philosophical, and scientific. 
Religious truth is the first and highest in order. 
Itis a sacred statement of positive facts, and 
consists of an interior acknowledgment of God, 
the ardent worship of Him, and the reduction of 
all truth to practical life. This is the spirit 
which gives vigor and animation to the other 
two. Philosophical knowledge is only religious 
truth perceived in the rational mind, and there 
clearly and intellectually discerned. Scientific 
truth is but the same divine original brought 
down to the lowest region of the understanding 
and there carefully wrought out by experimental 
proof. True science leads us to philosophy, 
philosophy to religion, and religion to God. If 
religion declares a fact, philosophy makes it to 
be intellectually discerned, and science experi- 
mentally proves it. 

Rev. THomMas GoyDER, in “‘ Key of Knowledge.”’ 


KNOWLEDGE is as necessary as light and in the 
coming ages promises to be as common as water 
and as free as air. But it has been wisely or- 
dained that light should have no colour, water 
no taste, and air no odour, so knowledge also 
should be equally pure and without admixture. 
If it comes to us through the medium of prej- 
udice, it will be discoloured; through the chan- 
nels of custom it will be adulterated; and 
through the gothic walls of the college or cloister 
it will smell of the lamp. CoLron. 


L 


Lasor: ‘Labor is as clearly commanded dur- 
ing six days as rest is on the Sabbath; and it is 
just as great a sin against God to violate the six 
days by idleness, as it is the seventh by work.” 


Lazsor: Without labor there were no rest. 
CARLYLE. 


Lapor: “There is no great excellence without 
great labor.” 


‘“LANGUAGE was given to us that we might 
say pleasant things to each other.” 


LancuaGE: The blood of the soul into which 
thoughts run and out of which they grow. 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMeEs. 


LANGUAGE came with man’s degeneracy. 
Primeval man had no artificial speech. In his 
innocence he was in harmony with nature. Ev- 
erything that he saw around him was the per- 
fect utterance of his Father’s love and wisdom 
and the projection of himself. There was a 
chord within that answered to every key with- 
out. He looked through natural forms to the 
living prineiples which they represented. He 
did not speak or reason. He perceived and 
knew. 

Cuauncey Gites, in ‘True Evolution.” 
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LanauaGe: ‘‘A man seldom speaks lightly if 
he stops to weigh his words.” 


Law: “Laws are necessary to preserve good 
manners, and good manners are essential to 
maintain the law.” 


Law: ‘“‘One knowing enough to keep out of 
law is a good lawyer.” 


Law: ‘‘It is a secret worth knowing that law 
yers rarely go to law.” 


Law: ‘‘Laws grind the poor and the rich 
rule the law.” 

Law: ‘‘Law is whatever is boldly asserteu 
and plausibly maintained.” 


Law: ‘When men are pure, laws are useless, 
when men are corrupt, laws are broken.” 


Law: Good lawyers are bad legislators. Many 
know perfectly what has been established, and 
very imperfectly what ought to be. 

CARLYLE. 


Law: ‘‘Law,” says a Chinese official, ‘‘is not 
with us a rule imposed from above. It isthe 
formula of the national life, and its embodiment 
in practice precedes its inscription in a code; 
hence it is that in China government is neither 
arbitrary nor indispensable. Destroy our au- 
thorities and life will proceed very much as be- 
fore. The law we obey is the law of our nature, 
as it has been evolved by centuries of experi- 
ence, and to this we continue-our allegiance 
even though the external sanction be with- 
drawn. Come what may, the family remains 
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with all that it involves. The attitude of mind 
remains—the spirit of order, industry, and 
thrift.” 

Law: Laws are like cobwebs, where the small 
flies are caught and the great break through. 


“Lamp Man”: “It is necessary to wait for 
the lame man,” means this news is doubtful, we 
must wait for the truth which comes haltingly 
behind. 


Lie: A lie has no legs and cannot stand; but 
it has wings and can fly far and wide. 
BisHop WARBURTON. 


Lire: Life in its essence is spiritual fire. 


Lire: “Life is not measured by the time we 
live.” 


Lire: ‘It is to live twice when one can enjoy 
the recollection of your former life.” 


Lire: It matters not how long we live, but 
how. 

Lire: Man is an organ of life, God alone is 
life. 


Lire: ‘‘Most men employ the first part of 
their lives to make the other part miserable.” 


Lire: “Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of 2 are the issues of life.” 


Lire: ‘‘Every man’s life lies within the pres- 
ent; for the past is spent and the future is un- 
certain.” 
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Lire: ‘‘We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts not breaths; in feeling, not in figures 
on dial. Weshould count time by heart throbs. 
He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best.” 


Lire Immortau: The belief in man’s tm- 
mortality is universal. God would never have 
planted in the human heart this craving after 
perfect felicity, unless He had intended that 
the desire should be fully gratified: for He 
never designed that man should be the sport 
of vain and barren hopes. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS 


Lire: Nobody has any right to find life unin- 
teresting or unrewarding who sees within the 
sphere of his own activity a wrong he can help 
to remedy, or within himself an evil he can hope 
to overcome. PRESIDENT Eviot (Harvard). 


Lire: Life rises no higher than its source. If 
it has its source in earthly things, it will be 
earthy. If it came from God, it will reach to 
God. SOCRATES. 


Lire: Though we grieve at the shortness of 
life in general, we are wishing every period of it 
at‘an end. The minor longs to be of age; then 
to be a man of business; then to make up an es- 
tate; then to arrive at honors; then to retire. 

ADDISON. 


Lirn: The two most precious things on this 
side of the grave are our reputation and our life. 
But it is to be lamented that the most con- 
temptible whisper may deprive us of one, and 
the weakest weapon of the other. CouLron. 
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Lrvinc: ‘“‘He is dead already whose only 
thought in life is how to make a living.” 


Lorp: The Lord appears to everyone accord- 
ing to his state or quality, as a vivifying and 
creating fire to those who are in good, and asa 
consuming fire to those who are in evil. 


Love: ‘‘ All mankind loves a lover.” 
Love: “The price of love is love.” 


Love: ‘‘The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is 
love.” 


Love: ‘Love is unselfish, yet it tolerates no 
rival.”’ 


Love: ‘‘Love is always on the market, yet 
is never for sale.” 


Love: ‘Love is figured blind, yet we borrow 
our best light from it.” 


Love: Love is a child that talks in broken 
language, yet then it talks most plainly. 


Love: Love is most fruitful, both of honey 
and of gall. 


Love: That rascally boy, Love, abuses every- 
one’s eyes because his own are out. 


Love: Speak low, if you speak love. 


Love: Love understands love, it needs no 
talk. 


Love: Games of love often result in a tie. 
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Love: Love knoweth no laws and regardeth 
no condition. 


Love: There is beggary in the love that can 
be measured. 


Love: There is more piegaiie in loving than 
in being loved. 


Love: Love is like war—a declaration is al- 
ways followed by a rush to arms. 


Love: Love is the life of man. 


Love: ‘‘Man wants to be loved. Woman 
desires to love, and a perfect love is the sum 
-total of these two.” 


Love: The Greeks say the force of love is not 
shown in courting beauty, but where the desire 
is inflamed by one who is ill-favored. 


Love: If I love you, what business is that of 
yours? 

Love: Greatest loves to the last have pulses 
red. All great loves that have ever died dropped 
dead. 


Love: Love in a little cottage covered with 
ivy, jasmine, honeysuckle, which seldom 
attracts the attention of passers-by. Happy 
the one whose nest is hidden from the crowd. 

Max O’RELL. 


Love: Only one person can be supremely 
loved. 


Love: Whoever loves is in no sense old. 
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Love: Where the best lover sits, is always 
the head of the table. 


Love: The playful capering flames of a newly- 
kindled fire are a pretty sight, but not nearly so 
effective, any housewife will tell you, as when 
the flames are gone and the whole mass of fuel 
has become caked into a sober redness that 
emits a steady glow. 


Love: One act of love will teach us more of 
the love of God than a thousand sermons. 


Love: Love cannot dwell with a narrow 
spirit. 


Love: Love must be Divine, since she cannot 


die when so many powers are arrayed against 
her. 


Love: “Love worketh no evil to his neighbor, 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ 


Love: The love that reigns in the celestial 
kingdom is love to the Lord, and the light of 
truth thence derived, is wisdom. 


Love: Carlyle says: ‘The black spot in our 
sunshine is the shadow of ourselves, and love 
alone masters the difficulty by absorbing the 
petty self.” 


Love: In the other world it would seem that 
faith will vanish into sight, and hope into frui- 
tion, leaving but one thing, and that is love. 

Henry Drummonp. 
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Love: Love, as the source of creation, is the 
essence of wisdom, the source and root of all 
being, and as such, in Scripture, is called Fath-. 
er. Divine Wisdom, as being the first and only 
sphere of love, is the form of such love, and is 
called Son and the First and Only Begotten. 
Rev. THomas GoypeEr, in ‘‘ Key of Knowledge.” 


Love: The night hath a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; 
Yet the light of a whole world dies 
At set of sun. ; 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies, 
When love is done. ; 
STOCKMAN. 


Love: Love rules the world. It is the hope 
and joy of womanhood; the strength and inspi- 
ration of manhood. It is the stimulus of youth, 
the solace of age. It is the foundation of fami- 
lies, the bulwark of society. Without it the 
world were a waste, mankind an incumbrance. 
With it the earth smiles and humanity’s great 
heart swells with gladness. Love is omnipres- 
ent. It is supreme alike in kingly palace and 
peasant cottage. It sways the destinies of na- 
tions and shapes the policies of government. It 
cannot be circumscribed, limited, or abolished. 
It is stronger than armies in battle array, than 
beetling ship of war or frowning fortress. It 
is above regal rule or legislative enactments. 
Parental counsel it respects, parental prohibi- 
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tion it defies. It is in truth the one power on 
earth indestructible, irremovable, unconquer- 
able. Max O’RELL. 

Love: What a divine religion would follow 
if love instead of faith was the basis. 

RENAN. 

Love: Love as a business gives us moral deg- 
radation, and the worship of our Creator as a 
profession produces pride, pretense, and pom- 
pous hypocrisy. 


Love: God is love. 


M 


Man: Man was not a wheel-work to wind up 
in youth and be discharged of all his gains and 
forces as life goes on. Grown, his growth lasts. 
Pessimists delude man into the idea of looking 
backward for the strength and glory of his years, 
and halting mournfully in the ‘low vaulted 
past,” while ever the “dome more vast” was 
beckoning him onward. As Emerson says, 
“We will not believe that there is any force in 
to-day to rival or recreate the beautiful yester- 
day. We linger in the ruins of the old tent and 
fancy we cannot again find aught so dear, so 
sweet, so graceful”; and meantime the very 
violets in the grass and the maybloom on the 
- hillside proclaim the eternal genesis of life. 
We cannot go forward without leaving some- 
thing behind, and this is the keynote to much 
of the difficulty. The baby wants its rattle, 
the boy his hobby-horse, while nature’s kindly 
nurse is offering him the larger gifts and pleasure 
games which he will not see. 

Compensation is the law of life. There is a 
gain for every loss, and not an experience 
touches the soul without pushing it forward. 
If achievement be the true joy of life, then must 
the young leafed spring bow down to golden 
summer and autumn crown the field. With 
sweet innocence youth spurns at fate, but with 
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clear-eyed knowledge brave maturity scoffs at 
its power. The brightest and most useful period 
of man’s existence can only arrive when the 
worries and experiments of youth are over. 
Time should be giving instead of taking from our 
lite store. The golden age is always before and 
never behind any growing creature, and friends 
who meet to try the milestones may well look 
in each other’s countenances to behold what is 
found, not lost; illumined, not darkened, in the 
widening pathway of endless being. Even 
friendship itself sifts out the chaff as the shad- 
ows lengthen, and that ‘‘masterpiece of na- 
ture,” the true friend, comes only with the 
years. Bacon knew life when he declared that 
friends, like wine, grew richer as they grew 
older.—IRENE CLARK SAFFORD in St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. . 


Man: Sainte-Beuve has said: ‘‘There is, in a 
word, in mankind, three-fourths of a poet who 
has died young, when the man has survived.” 
In a certain sense this is true, but we can with 
more truth say that there dies young in three- 
fourths of us, the man himself. In lieu of him, 
there survives a lawyer, a professor, a politician, 
a financier, a workman, a churchman; and when 
one wishes to address these survivors (these sad 
remains), and tell them of humanity and human 
interest, they answer, ‘‘It is none of our affair.”’ 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 


Man: Nature, who designed man for love, de- 
nied him arms, and he has forged them for him- 
self, to combat his fellows. The history of na- 
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ture exhibits blessings only, that of man nothing 
but robbery and madness. Man’s heroes are 
the persons who have rendered themselves the 
most tremendous. Everywhere he despises the 
hand which spins the garment that clothes him 
and which cultivate for him the fertile bosom 
of the earth. Everywhere he esteems his de- 
ceiver and reveres his oppressor. Always dis- 
satisfied with the present, he alone of beings 
regrets the past, and trembles at the thought of 
futurity. Nature has granted to him alone the 
knowledge of a Deity, and swarms of inhuman 
religions have sprung up out of a sentiment so 
simple and so consolatory. Sr. PIERRE. 


Mautce: Malice drinks its own poison. 


Manners: “‘Fine manners need the support 
of fine manners in others.” 


MAL-INFORMATION is more hopeless than 
“non-information,’”’ for error is always more 
busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank 
sheet on which we may write, but error is a 
scribbled one from which we must first erase. 
Ignorance has no light, but error follows a false 
one. CoLron.. 


MareRIAList: “It is not so bad to be a mate- 
rialist. If you keep to the facts, you will not 
get away from God. The moral laws are not 
separate from matter. They are wrought into 
the fibre of the material world. You cannot, 
dig anywhere without striking them.” 


Masszs: ‘‘The masses procure their opinions 
ready made, in, the open market.” 
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Masszs: “The masses travel the highways 
because the main roads are level and the jour- 
ney is easy.” 


Merrxness: ‘‘Meekness is not weakness, as 
some suppose, but the very highest order of 
strength. To yield to one’s ae indicates 
weakness.” 


Men: ‘Men, not things, should be the watch- 
word of the hour. All things for humanity’s 
sake. The medieval conception of value is 
something inherent in material things. That 
thought led economic thought in a wrong 
direction. To meet some human need gives 
value to material things. The wealth of a 
nation is not in its markets and accumulations 
but in the welfare of its individual citizens.” 


Mercy: ‘‘Those who have no money may 
have mercy.” 


Merapuysics: When he to whom one speaks 
does not understand, and he who speaks does 
not understand, this is metaphysics. 

VOLTAIRE. 


Mepitation: Accompanying all great out- 
ward activity must be an intense inner life. 
Where this is lacking, activity degenerates into 
agitation. Retirement and solitude have 
played their réle in all fruitful lives. The hid- 
den source of moving words and heroic acts 
is in the soul’s great silence. All our energies 
concentrate and make ready in meditation, 
and when the time comes break forth with ac- 
tive enthusiasm. CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 
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Minp: The mind is the patient teacher of the 
body—it persists in holding the body to good 
habits until those habits become instinctive. 
We see the overwhelming importance, then, of 
having the mind lighted up with the lamp of 
God. Then that light will fling itself out to the 
remotest corners of our lives, shining in deeds 
and speech. We teach the fingers not to be 
selfish or thieving, by pressing them into philan- 
thropies and kindnesses, until they become vol- 
untary angels of mercy. We teach the tongue 
to utter sentiments of light and love, until it no 
longer wishes to sting like an adder or to pierce 
the soul with many darts. We teach the feet to 
walk in straight paths and to climb high alti- 
tudes of peace and purity, until they no longer 
seek the valleys of sensuality or move along 
the ways of death. This is what is meant by 
habit. The power of bad habit runs out in the 
“third or fourth generation,” but the good con- 
tinues forever. CLARENCE LATHBURY, 

In ‘A Little Lower than the Angels.” 


Mrinp: The popular mind differs from that of 
the educated classes, in that it holds more 
strongly to men than to ideas, to deeds and 
facts than to sentiments. 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 


Minn: I shall speak of mental affections 
chiefly to distinguish them from the sentiments 
of the soul. For example, the pleasure comedy 
bestows is widely different from that of which 
tragedy is the source. The emotion which ex- 
cites laughter is an affection of the mind or of 
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human reason. That which dissolves us into 
tears is a sentiment of the soul. As our educa- 
tion and manners direct us toward our personal 
interest, hence the mind employs itself only 
about social conformities, but the soul left to 
itself, pursues the conformities of nature, and 
our sentiment is always the interest of mankind. 
Those who display the conformities of society, 
as comic writers, satirists, epigrammatists, and 
even the greatest moralists are men of wit. 
Those who discover the conformities of nature, 
as tragic writers and other poets of sensibility, 
the inventors of art, great philosophers, are 
men of genius. The first class belong to one 
age, season, nation, or Junto; the others to pos- 
terity and mankind. We shall be still more 
sensible of the difference between mind and 
soul, by tracing their affections in opposite 
progresses. Whenever the perceptions of the 
mind are carried up to evidence, they are ex- 
alted into a source of exquisite pleasure, inde- 
pendent of every particular relation of interest, 
because they awaken a feeling within us. But 
when we analyze our feelings and refer them to 
the examination of mind or reasoning power, 
these sublime emotions vanish. Thus in the 
first case we change our copper into gold, and 
in the second our gold into-copper. 
Sr. Prerre. 


Ministers: “It is not a minister’s. wisdom, 
but his convictions, that are imparted to others. 
Nothing gives life but life. Real flame alone 
kindies other flames.” 
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Ministers: ‘The ministry is the worst of all 
trades, but the best of all professions.” 


Ministers: To love to preach is one- thing; 
to love those to whom we preach is quite an- 
other. CECIL. 


MoruHerHoop: When God would sound the 
unfathomable depths of a mother’s heart, He 
lays a helpless babe upon her bosom. 


Mirtu: Mirth is like a flash of lightning that 
breaks through the gloom of clouds and glitters 
fora moment. Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of 
daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady 
and perpetual serenity. ADDISON. 

MisForTuNE: “Little minds are tamed by 
misfortune; great minds rise above it.” 


MisFrorTUNE: “The greatest misfortune is not 
to be able to bear misfortune.” 


MisForTUNE: He that is down need fear no 
fall. 
Money: Money dishonestly obtained, when 
there is plenty of it, is more honored than 
honest money when there is little. 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 


Monry: ‘Money is a universal producer of 
everything except happiness, and a universal 
passport to everywhere except heaven.” 

Money: ‘‘ Your time and opportunities are 
priceless possessions, of far greater value than 
gold and silver. Don’t waste any of your time 
in making money.” 
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Moprsty: ‘‘Modesty is a shining light. It 
prepares the mind to receive knowledge, and the 
heart for truth.” 


Moprsty: ‘Modesty is to merit as shades 
to figures in a picture, giving it strength and 
beauty.” 

Mopersty: When she goes is gone forever. 


Mora.ity: ‘‘Morality does not make a Chris- 
tian, yet no man can be a Christian without it.” 


Mortuer: ‘‘A mother is the divinity of in- 
fancy.” 

Moruer: ‘‘Christ was mindful of His mother 
at the last.” 


Moruer: ‘‘An ounce of mother is worth a 
pound of clergy.” 


Moruer: A man never sees all that a mother 
has been to him, until it is too late to let her 
know that he sees it. 

WILLIAM Dran HoweELtLs. 


Motuer: “ Nature’s loving proxy, the watch- 
ful mother.” 


MorueEr: Keep with me always a mother’s 
heart. Take not from me a mother’s tender- 
ness, and let my forgiveness of injustice be equal 
to her own. Have with me her power of de- 
fense. Let my intuition be as keen as her divin- 
ation. Take from me much, if it be Thy will, 
but spare me the mother’s heart. 

CARMEN SyLvA, Queen of Roumania. 


Music: Music’s golden tongue flatters to 
tears. 


‘ 
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Music: Music is the medicine of a breaking 
heart. 

Music: Music is the hidden soul of harmony. 

MILTon,. 

Music: Music is well said to be the speech of 
angels. 
Music: Music washes away from the soul the 
dust of everyday life. AUERBACH. 
Music: Music is the poetry of the air. 
Music: Where words fail music speaks. 

Music: Is there a heart that music cannot 
melt? 

Music: Music is love in search of a word. 

Music: Music is to the mind as air to the 
body. PuaTo. 

Music: The charm of music dwells, not in 
the tones, but in the echo of our own hearts. 


Music: Both music and painting add a spirit 
to devotion and elevate the ardor. 

Music: Music is called abstract beauty. 

Music: Music is a glimmering medium be- 
tween mind and matter, related to both, yet 
differing from either. HEINE. 

Music: Music resembles poetry. In each are 
numerous graces which no method teaches, and 
which a master hand alone can reach. 

Pope. 

Music: Music and love are the wings of the 

soul. 
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Music: Music is the vapor of art. It is to 
poetry what reverie is to thought, what fluid is 
to liquid, what the ocean of clouds is to the 
ocean of waves. Victor Huco. 


Music: All deep things are song. The heart 
of nature is music. See deep enough and you 
see musically. CARLYLE. 


Music: Singing is all we know they do above. 
WALLER. 


Music: All one’s life is music, if one touches 
the notes rightly and in time. RUSKIN. 


Music: Lord, what music hast Thou provided 
for thy saints in heaven, when Thou affordest 
bad men such music on earth? WALTON. 


Music: Music is the highest and noblest form 
of phonic. In the perfected life every utterance 
rises into melody. Communication there flows 
out into song. Ascended humanity will speak 
one language, and that pure harmony. When 
all are high enough, all will come into this vocal 
unity. CLARENCE LaTHBury, — 

In “A Little Lower than the Angels.” 


Music: ‘Where painting is weakest, namely, 
in the expression of the highest moral and spir- 
itual ideas, there music is sublimely strong.” 


Music: Poetry is music in words, and music 
is poetry in sound; both excellent sauce, but 
those have lived and died poor who have made 
them their meat. FULLER. 


~“ 
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Music: The lines of poetry, the periods of 
prose, and even the texts of scripture most fre- 
quently recollected and quoted are those which 
are felt to be pre-eminently musical. 

SHENSTONE. 


Music: Give me some music! Moody food 
of us that trade in love. SHAKESPEARE. 


Music: Music is the language of emotion. 
Observe how all passionate language does of it- 
self become musical. CARLYLE. 


Music: It will be in and through music that 
human thought will be carried beyond the point 
it has hitherto reached. SHONTHOUSE. 


Music: Music is the harmonious voice oi cre- 
ation, an echo of the invisible world, one note 
of the Divine concord which the entire universe 
is destined one day to sound. Mazzini. 


Music: ‘‘Great thoughts insure musical ex- 
pression, but a rash word sends a shudder round 
the sky.” 


Music: “Be filled with the Spirit; speaking 
to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your hearts 
to the Lord.” 


Music: Music is an art, not an amusement, 
and all art requires sympathy and intelligent 
consideration. One must think about it, be- 
cause the man that produced it did. 

Eprror Bok, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Musincs: Musings are like the deep well in 
the meadow, where one may see stars at noon 
when no stars are shining. Ix MARVEL. 


MurpeEr: One murder makes a villain; mil- 
lions a hero. Numbers sanctify the crime. 
PORTEUS. 


Murper: To plot the death of an individual 
is a conspiracy, but to confederate to destroy 
a people is a coalition; and pillage and murder 
seem to lose their horrors in precise proportion 
to the magnitude of their scale and the multi- 
tude of their victims. COLTON. 


MouttirupeE: In addressing the multitude we 
must remember to fullow the advice that Crom- 
well gave to his soldiers, “Fire low.” 

CoLTon. 


Mystery: God’s world all disembellished and 
prosaic would follow the end of wonder and mys- 
tery. CARLYLE. 


MyrnHo.ocy (Grecian): Writing of Grecian 
mythology and the religion of those people, 
Ruskin says: ‘‘I pray you to read with patience 
and human sympathy the thoughts of men who 
lived, without blame, in a darkness they could 
not dispel, and to remember that whatever 
charge of folly may justly attach to the saying, 
‘There is no God,’ the folly is prouder, deeper, 
and less pardonable, in saying, ‘There is no God 
but for me.’” 


N 


Nature. In nature the interdependence of 
part with part is unalterably established. The 
whole system of things, from top to bottom, 
is an uninterrupted series of reciprocities. 
Kingdom answers kingdom; organ, organ; cell, 
cell; atom, atom. The alternating law of action 
and reaction is everywhere discovered, from the 
minutest uni-cellular tissue to the redeemed and 
perfected humanity in heaven. The flowers 
club together for mutual advancement. The 
thistle and the sunflower are co-operating com- 
munities of flowers. They strike their root into 
the soil as into the bosom of love—and the rock 
and the plant celebrate their bridal. They help 
each other, for each has what the other has not. 
They open their hearts to the sun, and over the 
spaces of a hundred million miles, fraternal 
hands are clasped. They woo the passing 
winds and send their messages on these light 
wings. They press on more boldly and enlist 
the insects in their service. They cannot move, 
being fixed in the soil, and the animals move for 
them. Inducements of the most attractive na- 
ture are held out. The banquet of nectar is 
spread for the bee and the butterfly, and in re- 
turn they carry the fertilizing pollen, thus offi- 
eiating at the wedding of the flowers. They 
breathe their incense on the air, as a delicious 
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guide. The accommodating winds bear the per- 
fume and float the tiny parachutes that contain 
the seed destined for some distant plot of earth. 
The very birds and brooks lend a willing hand. 
By certain mutualities the vegetable becomes 
animal. It steps from its own kingdom to the 
one above it. It is on its way to heaven, which 
by a series of discreet steps, through ineffable 
reciprocities, it will one day reach. The vege- 
table, with its piercing roots, breaks up and lifts 
up the soil; the brute, in its turn, carrying the 
matter upward; the immortal spirit of man 
transmuting all into brain, into heart, into the 
potent invisibilities that crown and complete. 
Human society is catching the unique idea. 
We are beginning to see that a stable and en- 
during humanity can be built up in no other 
manner. Federation is in the air and is daily 
gathering volume. From a withering, destruc- 
tive individualism, the race is moving up the 
plane of social evoiution. From individual, 
family, and interstate alliances, it is passing to 
the “parliament of man—the federation of the 
world.” By brotherly returns and entertain- 
ment of great ends, there will some day even- 
tuate a united group of nations—in God’s mind 
from the beginning. If co-operation is good 
between persons, if it is good-in families, it is 
good in the world—for the world is the family of 
the Father God. CLARENCE LATHBURY. 


In “A Little Lower than the Angels.” * 


*The reader is urged to read this most excellent 
book. 


¥ 
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Nature: Nature is the time vesture of God 
that reveals Him to the wise and hides Him 
from the foolish. CARLYLE. 

Nature: The ideal should never touch the 
real. When nature conquers art must give 
way. ; 

Nature: All nature is a vast symbolism. 
Every material fact has sheathed within it a 
spiritual truth. CHAPIN. 

NaturRE: ‘‘ Would the face of nature be so 
serene and beautiful if man’s destiny were 
not equally so?’’ 

Nature: Nature is too thin a screen; the 
glory of the Eternal breaks through every- 


where. EMERSON. 
Nature: Nature and wisdom always say 

the same. J UVENAL. 
Nature: Nature is the living visible gar- 

ment of God. GOETHE. 


Nature: Study nature as the countenance 


of God. — KINGSLEY. 


Nature: In nature there is nothing that 
is out of place or interpolated, as in an ill- 
constructed drama. ARISTOTLE. 

Nature: The laws of nature. are just but 
terrible. There is no weak merey in them. 
Cause and consequence are inseparable and 
inevitable. EMERSON. 

Nature: Nature is the time vesture of God 
that reveals Him to the wise and hides Him 
from the foolish. CARLYLE. 
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Nature: The natural world is a thought in 
material form. The divine love and wisdom 
flow into it, while it is fluid and plastic to the 
spirit, and its simplest and most complex forms 
are the exact representative of the influent life. 

CHAUNCEY GiLEs, in ‘‘True Evolution.” 


Nature: Nature is not fixed, but fluid. 
Spirit alters, molds, makes it. The immobility 
or bruteness of nature is the absence of spirit. 

EMERSON. 


Nature: A life in harmony with nature, the 
love of truth and of virtue, will purge the eyes 
to understand her text. ‘‘ Every scripture is to 
be interpreted by the same spirit which gave it 
forth,” is the fundamental law of criticism. 

EMERSON. 


NatTuRE is the vehicle of thought and the 
symbol of spirit. Words are signs of natural 
facts. Every word which is used to trace an 
intellectual or moral fact, if traced to its root, 
is found to be borrowed from some material ap- 
pearance. Right means straight; wrong means 
twisted. Spirit primarily means wind; trans- 
gression the crossing of a line; supercilious the 
raising of the eyebrow. We say, the heart, to 
express emotion; the head, to denote thought; 
and thought and emotion are words borrowed 
from sensible things and now appropriated to 
spiritual nature. EMERSON. 

Nativiry: The imperfection of a man’s 


nativity is his perfection, and the perfection of 
a beast’s nativity is its imperfection. 
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Nosiuity: No man can be noble who thinks 
meanly and contemptuously of himself, and no 
man can be noble who thinks first and only of 
himself. DOLLINGER. 


Nature: Ruskin tells us that the earth we 
tread beneath our feet is composed of clay and 
sand and soot and water; and if nature has her - 
perfect work in these things the clay will be- 
come porcelain and may be painted upon, then 
again it may become clear and hard and white, 
and have the power of drawing to itself the blue 
and red, the green and purple rays of the sun- 
light and become an opal. The sand will be- 
come very hard and white, and have the power 
of drawing to itself the blue rays of the sunlight 
and become a sapphire. The soot will become 
the hardest and whitest substance known, and 
be changed into a diamond. The water in the 
summer is a dewdrop, and in the winter crystal- 
lizes into a star. Even so the homeliest lives, 
by drawing to themselves the coloring of truth, 
sincerity, charity, and faith, may become crys- 
tals and gems of purest ray serene. 


a 
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Opinion: Popular opinion is the greatest lie 
in the world. CARLYLE. 

Opinion: No liberal man would impute a 
charge of unsteadiness to another for having 
changed his opinion. CICERO. 


Opintion: Opinion passes through three pha- 
ses—the unanimity of the ignorant, the disagree- 
ment of the inquiring, and the unanimity of the 
wise—and the second is the parent of the third. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

OptimisM: Miss Helen Keller says: ‘‘If I re- 
gard my life from the point of view of the pessi- 
mist, I should be undone. | I should seek in vain 
for the light that does not visit my eyes, and the 
music that does not ring in my ears. I should 
sit apart in awful solitude, a prey to fear and de- 
spair. But since I consider it a duty to myself 
and to others to be happy, I escape a misery 
worse than physical deprivation.” 

Oxstinacy: An obstinate man does not hold 
opinions—they hold him. 

OxstTacLes: “It is not helps, but obstacles, 
not facilities, but difficulties, that make men.” 

Opposition: ‘‘Only by opposition has any life 
discovered power. Sorrow and oppression are 
the things that elevate. The fiercer blows these 
winds the firmer grows the tree.” 
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Parstmony: Vice is expensive. That is the 
reason for avoiding it. Virtue is inexpensive, it 
must. be cultivated; thus they cultivate only 
avarice, the most sordid of all vices. Some self- 
ish parents measure the morality of their chil- 
dren by parsimony, evil consisting in spending 
money and good in saving it. 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 

Prayer: ‘‘ Without love to man, one may 
pray to God a thousand years and not be heard.” 


- Porrry: ‘Poetry is the sister of sorrow. Ev- 
ery man that suffers and weeps is a poet; every 
tear is a verse, and every heart a poem.” 


Power: To know the pains of power we must 
go to those who have it; to know its pleasures 
we must go to those who are seeking it. The 
pains of power are real, its pleasures imaginary. 

CoLTon. 


Prorunpity: A man’s profundity may keep 
him from opening on a first interview, and his 
caution on a second, but I should suspect his 
emptiness, if he carried on his reserve to a third. 

CoLTon. 

PUNISHMENT is a fruit that, unsuspected, 
ripens within the flower of the pleasure that con- 
ceals it. The specific stripes may follow late 
after the offence, but they follow, because they 
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accompany it. Crime and punishment grow 
out of one stem. Cause and effect, means and 
ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the 
effect already blooms in the cause; the end pre- 
existed in the means; the fruit in the seed. 
EMERSON. 


Pain: ‘Pain is the result of uneven develop- 
ment, of defective advance at different points.”’ 


Passion: “ Passions are the winds which urge 
our vessel forward, and reason the pilot which 
steers it. The vessel could not advance without 
the winds, and without the pilot it would be 
lost.” 


Pessimism: “Pessimism is the poison of the 
soul.” 


Prssimist: A pessimist who wilfully shuts 
out every gracious ray and influence, is like an 
object in a dark room, which, having neither 
color or visibility, is only a stumbling block.” 


Prsstmist: Whether you be sarcastic or 
tragic, life denounces and contradicts you, ye 
workers of nothingness. A distaste for life is 
an insurrection against the whole universe, for 
its mission is to produce life. Down with the 
pessimist. CHaRLeES WAGNER, in Youth. 


Pessimist: ‘The dark universe, upon which 
you gaze, is but a reflection of your magnified 
selfish gloom.” 


Prery: Piety exists independent of dogma 
and may prove the inner strength and consola- 
tion of the soul. 
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Piry: Pity makes the world soft to the weak, 
and noble for the strong. LicutT or Asta. 


Picture: “A picture is a poem without 
words.” - 


Picture: A picture is an intermediate some- 
thing between a thought and a thing. 
COLERIDGE. 


Picture: What a vanity is painting, which 
attracts admiration by the resemblance of 
things that in the original we do not admire! 

PASCAL. 


PistoL: What is a pistol? For what is it 
made? Useless to the law-abiding for de- 
fense, unsuited for game, its real, its only 
target is a human heart. 

CHARLTON H. ALEXANDER. 


Poverty: “Poverty wants much, but avarice 
everything.”’ 


Poverty: Poverty is a powerful advocate of 
vice. GOLDSMITH. 


Poverty: Chill penury weighs down the heart 
itself; and though it some time be imbued with 
calmness, it is but the calmness of despair. 

Mrs. JAMESON. 


Poverty: “Poverty is the only load which is 
the heavier the more loved ones there are to as- 
sist in bearing it.” 


Poverty: Poverty is not a crime, but it is a 
great inconvenience. 
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Poverty is very good in poems, but very bad 
in the house, very good in maxims and sermons, 
but very poor in practical life. BEECHER. 


Poverty: ‘‘Poverty palls the most generous 
spirits. It cows industry and casts resolution 
itself into despair.” 


Portry: Poetry is the music of thought con- 
veyed to us in the music of language. 


CHATFIELD. 
Portry: You will find poetry nowhere unless 
you bring some with you. JOUBERT. 


Portry: “Poetry is a picture speaking. 
Painting is silent poetry.” 


Poetry: Plato says: ‘Poetry comes nearer 
to vital truth than history.” 


Poetry: The office of poetry is not to make 
us think accurately, but to feel truly. 


Poetry: Poetry is not made out of the under- 
standing. The question of common sense is al- 
ways, ‘‘ What 1s it good for?” a question which 
would abolish the rose and be triumphantly 
answered by the cabbage. - LOWELL. 


Ports: Each generation and each land should 
have its own poets. Each incoming tide of life, 
each age requires and needs men o lofty thought 
who shall dream and sing for it, who shall gather 
up its tendencies, and formulate its ideals and 
voice its spirit, proclaiming its duties and awak- 
ening its enthusiasm, through the high authority 
of the poet and the art of his verse. 

JAMES Brycer, British Ambassador. 
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PRIDE AND Derect: As no man ever had a 
point of pride that was not injurious to him, so 
no man had ever a defect that was not some- 
where made useful to him. EMERSON. 


Puysician: “The best physicians are Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman.” 


Puysicran: ‘The true physician of the future 
will not medicate the body with drugs so much 
as the mind with principles, and teach the peo- 
ple to cultivate cheerjulness for a health tonic, 
as well as a heart tonic, and that a ‘merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.’ ” 


Prosperity: The virtue of prosperity is tem- 
perance, and the virtue of adversity is fortitude. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and dis- 
tastes, and adversity is not without comfort and 
hope. We see in needlework it is more pleasing 
to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy 
work upon a lightsome ground. Virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant when crushed; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, but ad- 
versity doth best discover virtue. Bacon. 


PrayeR: Lyman Abbott says: ‘Prayer is a 
shrewd bargain with many. Their question is 
not—‘How can I serve God?’ but ‘How can I 
get God to serve me?’”’ — 


Prayer: ‘He prayeth best who loveth best.” 


Prayer: Certain thoughts are prayers. No 
matter the attitude of the body, the soul is on 
its knees. Victor Huco, 
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Prayer: “In prayer remember the tongue 
cannot outstrip the heart to the throne of 
grace.” 


PRAYER: Prayer is not eloquence, but earn- 
estness; not the definition of helplessness, but 
the feeling of it, not figure of speech, but earnest- 
ness of soul.” 


PrayYER: “The highest form of prayer is 
thought, and the highest form of thought is 
prayer.” 


Prayer: “No man ever prayed earnestly 
without learning something.” 


Purity: ‘First the battle for purity in our 
own hearts, then the battle for purity in city 
and state will be won.” 


Prosperity: Remorse goes to sleep during 
a prosperous period, and wakes up in adver- 
sity. 


Prosperity: ‘‘ Everything in the world may 
be endured, except a succession of prosperous 
days.” 


PUNISHMENT is justice for the unjust. 


PUNISHMENT: The right punishment for one 
out of tune is to make him play in tune.” 
PuaTo. 


PREJUDICE which sees what it pleases cannot 
see what is plain. 


PresuDIcE: The great obstacle to progress is 
prejudice.” 


’ 
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PREJUDICES are what rule the common 
erowd. VOLTAIRE. 


Presupice: Never try to reason the preju- 
dice out of a man. It was never reasoned into 
him and cannot be reasoned out. 

SIDNEY SMITH. 


PREJUDICE ‘‘ 


when it talks.” 


Presupice: ‘‘He that never leaves his own 
country is full of prejudices.” 


squints when it looks and lies 


PREJUDICE is the child of ignorance. 
Hazuirr. 


PREJUDICE: When the judgment is weak, 
prejudice is strong. O’Hara. 
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Rerorm: Most great reforms consist, not in 
doing something new, but in undoing something 
old. 


ReveNGE: The lowest life remembers, to the 
highest only is it given to forget. 


Revence: The malevolent have hidden teeth. 


REVENGE is the weak pleasure of a narrow 
mind. 

ReveENGE: It is frequently said in the Bible 
that God will recompense and revenge injustices 
and injuries done to Him, and from anger and 
fury. will destroy them, when yet the evils which 
they have committed against God, do this, and 
thus they do it themselves. 


Revotutions: It is far more easy to pull 
down than to build up, and to destroy than to 
preserve. Revolutions have on that account 
been falsely supposed to be fertile of great tal- 
ent, but dregs rise to the top during fermenta- 
tion, and the lightest things are carried highest 
by the whirlwind. CoLtTon. 


REPENTANCE: Divine Providence has per- 
mitted calamity to wake us for a time to knowl- 
edge of ourselves. We see our wrong-doing and 
our sins. We form earnest resolutions to ab- 
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stain from them altogether. This is an excellent 
thing. It is just that for which these visitations 
are permitted. But we are not in a state of 
entire spiritual freedom when under such influ- 
ences we form such resolutions. They do not 
yet enter into our character. For that we must 
wait until the storm has gone by and we have 
returned into our normal condition. Then our 
freedom becomes again entire, and in that free- 
dom we choose whether the repentance and re- 
form which we had resolved upon shall be in- 
fixed into our character by our conduct. What 
we choose in freedom and do because we have 
so chosen it, becomes a part of our character 
and ourselves forever. 

When Huxley said he ‘‘saw no good in free- 
dom with its responsibilities, and he should be 
glad to be wound up periodically, like a clock, 
thereafter to go as he was made to go”’—this 
was a thoughtless remark, because if his wish 
were gratified, he would be a clock and not a 
man. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


REPENTANCE: Of all acts of man repentance 
is the most divine. The greatest of all faults is 
to be conscious of none. CARLYLE. 

REPENTANCE: Seneca says: ‘‘He who repents 
of his sins is almost innocent.” 

REPENTANCE: True repentance is to cease 
from sinning. AMBROSE. 

REPENTANCE: True repentance is never too 
late, but late repentance is seldom true, for here 


our sins rather leave us than we them. 
Bouton. 
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REPENTANCE: The slightest sorrow for siz 
is sufficient if it produces amendment, and the 
greatest insufficient if it does not. 


REPENTANCE: Thinkest thou that God, who 
gave thee grace to repent thee of thy sins, will 
not pardon them after thy repentance? 

AMBROSE. 


RETIREMENT FROM Wor tp: Piety practiced 
in solitude, like the flower that blooms in the 
desert, may give its fragrance to the winds of 
heaven, and delight those unbodied spirits that 
survey the works of God and the actions of 
men, but it bestows no assistance upon earthly 
beings, and however free from taints of impurity, 
yet wants the sacred splendor of beneficence. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Rest: ‘Two artists were asked to portray, 
on canvas, their ideas of rest. One chose for a 
subject a quiet, secluded little lake on the 
mountain top, far away from the noise of the 
world. The other artist, a waterfall, with the 
limb of a tree suspended over it, almost touch- 
ing its foaming waters, and on this limb he 
perched a bird. The first picture did not repre- 
sent rest, but stagnation. The second was rest, 
because true rest is always associated with 
activity.” 


RELIGION: Government founded on the the- 
ory that man is composed of selfish wants and 
desires alone have proved greatly mistaken. 
Devotion is as natural as egotism to the race, 
and religion is organized devotion. Let none 
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expect then to do without religion or religious 
associations. Every forward step of modern 
society will render the need of religion more im- 
perious. The progress of humanity will not 
weaken religion, but will develop and increase 
it. Egotism is the measure of inferiority, and 
decreases as we recede from the animal nature. 
A perfect being would no longer be selfish, but 
purely religious. RENAN. 


Reuicion: “Men will wrangle for religion, 
write for it, fight for it, die for it, anything but 
practice it.” 


Re.icion: All religion has relation to live, 
and the life of religion is to do good. 
Lyman ABBOTT. 


Re icion: All religions are vain, but religion 
is not vain. RENAN. 


“RELIGION is identical with conduct.” 


Reiaion: ‘The broad-minded see the truth 
in different religions; the narrow-minded see 
only the differences,” say the Chinese. 


Reuigion: ‘‘A man becomes religious only 
when he comes into brotherly relationships with 
his fellows, not forgetting his hairy and feath- 
ered kinsfolk of field and sky.” 


Reuicion: It ‘would be a pity to have all 
religious problems solved. The joy of the intel- 
lectual life would be largely gone. They are the 
delight of life, and the whole intellectual world 
would be stale and unprofitable if we knew 
everything. Rob no man of his problems.”’ 
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RELIGION is not an opinion about conscience, 
but an obedience to conscience. 
Lyman ABBOTT. 


Re.icion: “A religion of effortless adoration 
may be a religion for an angel, but never for a 
man. Not in the contemplative, but in the ac- 
tive lies true hope; not in rapture, but in reality 
lies true life; not in the realms of ideals, but 
among tangible things, is man’s sanctification 
wrought.” 


RELIGION: And what doth the Lord require 
oi thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? Micau. 


ReEuicion: ‘Religion is good, if it is vital and 
active; if it nourishes in you confidence, hope, 
love, and asentiment of the infinite value of ex- 
istence; if it is allied with what is best in you 
against what is worst and holds forever before 
you the necessity of becoming a new man; if it 
makes you understand that pain is a deliverer; 
if it increases your respect for the consciences of 
others; if it renders forgiveness now more easy, 
fortune less arrogant, duty more dear, the be- 
yond less visionary. If it does these things it 
is good, little matter its name. But perchance, 
if it make you quibble over texts, wear sour 
looks, domineer over others’ conscience, or give 
your own over to bondage, stifle your scruples, 
follow religious forms for fashion or gain do 
good in the hope of escaping future punishment 
—your religion is worthless.” 


a5 
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RELIGION is life and life is love, and love is 
God, and the Christian religion is God in human 
life. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


Re.icion: We learn only by experience, is 
eminently true of religion. 


Rewicion: The Hindus say: ‘The narrow- 
minded ask, ‘ Is this man a stranger, or is he of 
our tribe?’ But to those in whom love dwells 
the whole world is but one family.” 


Reticion: I dreamed that stone by stone, I 
reared a sacred fane, a temple, neither pagoda, 
mosque, nor church, but loftier, simpler, always 
open-doored to every breath of heaven, and 
Truth and Peace and Love and Justice came and 
dwelt therein. TENNYSON. 


“RELIGION is a struggle, not a hymn.” 
RELIGION is renunciation. TUCKER. 


Reticion: ‘Just enough to make us hate, 
but not enough to make us love one another.” 


Reticgion: A man’s religion is to be meas- 
ured, not by his extraordinary efforts, but by 
his everyday conduct. CARLYLE. 


Re.icion: Theology has its theses which it 
must sustain, while religion has its sentiments. 
which it quietly enjoys. 


RELIGION is the life of God in the soul of 
man. 
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Retieron: ‘‘To make each other happier, to 
lighten each other’s burden, to share each other’s 
eares, to be lifters not learners, to make the 
world a little sweeter place to live in, to be mu- 
tual encouragers, never discouragers of any one, 
to start song, not complainings, and to do every 
day something beautiful, some kindness, which 
will cheer and strengthen another.” 


RELIGION: Professor Palmer, of Harvard, 
said: “The scientific world swung to Darwin- 
ism and swung back. The religious world 
swung over to the scientific position and is 
swinging back.” 


RELIGION should be the chief object of one’s 
thought, since it would be a vain thing to direct 
our behavior in the world and forget Him who 
made it. Str GEORGE SAVILE. 


RELIGION: If we will but listen attentively, 
we can hear, in all religions, a groaning of the 
spirit, a struggle to conceive the inconceivable, 
to utter the unutterable, a longing after the In- 
finite, a love of God. Max MULLER. 


Re.icion: In the Judgment Day the final 
test of religion is not religiousness, but love, not 
what I have believed, but how I have discharged 
the common charities of life. Sins of commis- 
sion, in that awful indictment, are not even 
referred to. By what we have not done, by 
sins of omission, we are judged. It could not 
be otherwise. For the withholding of love is 
the negation of the Spirit of Christ, the proof 
that we never knew Him, that for us He lived 
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in vain. It means that He suggested nothing 
in all our thoughts, that He inspired nothing 
in all our lives, that we were not once near 
enough to Him to be seized with the spell of 
His compassion for the world. 

It is the Son of Man before whom the nations 
of the world shall be gathered. It is in the pres- 
ence of Humanity that we shall be charged. 
Those will be there whom we have met and 
helped; or there, the unpitied multitude whom 
we neglected or despised. No other witness 
need be summoned. No other charge than 
lovelessness shall be preferred. The words 
which all of us shall one day hear sound not of 
theology, but of life; not of churches and saints, 
but of the hungry and the poor; not of creeds 
and doctrines, but of shelter and clothing; not 
of Bibles and prayer-books, but of cups of cold 
water in the name of Christ. 

Henry DRuMMoND. 

Rest: We aspire to the top to look for rest. 
It lies at the bottom. Water rests only when 
it gets to the lowest place; so do men. Hence, 
be lowly. The man who has no opinion of him- 
self at all, can never be hurt if others do not 
acknowledge him. Hence, be meek. He whois 
without expectation cannot fret if nothing 
comes to him. The lowly man and the meek 
man are really above all other men, above all 
other things. They dominate the world, be- 
cause they do not care for it. -‘‘They inherit 
the earth.”” They do not buy it; they do not 
conquer it, but they inherit it. 

Henry DRuMMoND. 
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Ric: The rich imagine that everyone is mis- 
erable and out of the world, who does not live as 
they do; but they living far from nature live 
out of the world. St. PIERRE. 


Rusr: “The German inscription on a key— 
‘If I rest, I rust,’ is as true of men as of iron.” 


Ricu: ‘The rich may conceal his wealth, but 
not the poor his poverty. It is easier to hide a 
thousand dollars than a hole in the coat.” 


Ricu: ‘‘Everyone inquires: ‘Is he rich?” 
None ask if he is good.” 


Ricu: ‘It is better to be rich than respect- 
able—if you are contemplating the social 
ladder.” 


Ricu: Can a man be really rich who makes 
others poor? Is he self-made who tears others 
down to build himself up? 


RIGHTEOUSNESS: The lust for revenue slays 
the love of righteousness. 


RIGHTNESS expresses of action what straight- 
ness does of lines, and there can no more be two. 
kinds of right action than there can be two kinds. 
of straight lines. HERBERT SPENCER. 


RoTuNDITY AND RELISH: “Some people live 
like a cucumber—cling to their vine and serve 
no higher end than rotundity and relish.” 


Ss 


SALVATION: There is no such thing as instan- 
. taneous salvation, and any kind of outward press- 
ure is unavailing to produce saving faith. This 
is why Jesus often refused to perform miracles. 
Miracles force the reason against the inclination 
and destroy free will; so does everything that 
coerces the voluntary power. It will surprise 
some to learn that no one is really reformed in 
a state of sickness or of fear, or of distress and 
misfortune. Those afflictions may turn the 
mind toward the things of religion, but only as 
the good resolutions formed at such times are 
carried out afterwards in active life can any 
permanent benefit accrue to the individual. 


Staves: The spade of slaves has done more 
good than the sword of conquerors has done 
mischief. But in which of the great squares. 
are we to look for the statues of our obscure 
benefactors? Our historians have not vouch- 
safed to name them. Str. PIERRE. 


SaNcTITY is character and not moods—divin- 
ity in our plain humanity and in no mystic rap- 
ture of the soul. It is to wear forever and 
cannot be developed in a day. 

Henry DRUMMOND. 
113 
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- ScHOOLHOUSES are the republic’s line of oe 
fications. 


Serr: The effect of conversation with the 
beauty of the soul is to beget a desire to impart 
to others the same knowledge and love. If 
utterance is denied the thought lies like a bur- 
den on the man. Always the seer is a sayer. 
Somehow his dream is told, somehow he pub- 
lishes it with solemn joy. Sometimes with pen- 
cil on canvas; sometimes with chisel on stone; 
sometimes in towers and aisles of granite his 
soul’s worship is builded; sometimes in anthems 
of indefinite music, but clearest and most per- 
manent in words. The man enamored of this 
excellency becomes its priest or poet. But ob- 
serve the condition, the spiritual limitation of 
the office. The spirit only can teach. Not any 
profane man, nor any sensual man, nor any liar, 
nor any slave can teach; but only he can who 
has. He only can create who is. The man on 
whom the soul descends; through whom the soul 
speaks, alone can teach; and every man can 
open his door to these angels, and they shall 
bring him the gift of tongues. But the man who 
aims to speak as books enable, as synods use, 
as fashion guides, and as interest commands, 
babbles. Let him hush. EMERSON. 


Science: We are not in the infancy of science, 
because we have learned much; and not in the 
dotage, because we have much to learn. 

CouLrTon. 

Scepticism: There are times when we grow 

old more quickly than at others. In the days 
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of scepticism, our souls age rapidly, because 
they know not where to draw fresh strength. 
Not a spiritual conversation is there, nor a 
breath from the higher regions. Man makes 
himself dust before he is dead, and sees it not. 
Herein is the danger of our times—moral drouth. 
Let us seek then new springs whence we may 
drink while our thirst is still alive. 
CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 


SENSITIVENESS: Ruskin says: “‘Sensitiveness 
is the very essence of a gentleman.” 


SILENCE is ‘‘a good remedy against slander.” 


SILENCE is wise if we are foolish, but foolish 
if we are wise. CoLrTon. 


‘SILENCE is often the wisest of replies.”’ 


SILENCE: In the company of sensible men, 
we should be silent and listen for our improve- 
ment, because what we have to say we know, 
but what they have to say, we know not. 

. COLTON. 


SrteNcE: You think because you have spoken 
nothing when others spoke, and have given no 
opinion on the times, that your verdict is still 
expected with curiosity, as a reserved verdict. 
Far otherwise; your silence answers very loud— 
you have no oracle to utter, and your fellow- 
men have learned that you cannot help them; 
for oracles speak. ‘Doth not wisdom cry and 
understanding put forth her voice?” 

EMERSON. 
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‘‘SILENCE is the element in which great things 
fashion themselves together, that at length they 
may emerge full formed and majestic into the 
daylight of life, which they are henceforth to 
rule.” 


SILENCE is the perfected herald of joy. I were 
but little happy if I could say how much. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


- Srv: No man ever inherited sin. There is not 
any original sin. Men inherit appetites and 
weaknesses and frailties and infirmities, but they 
do not inherit sin, and they do not inherit virtue. 
Lyman ABBOTT. 


Srrms: How little they see what is, who 
frame their hasty Judgment upon that which 
seems. SOUTHEY. 


SENTIMENT: I set out in quest of a faculty 
better adapted to the discovery of truth than 
our reason. I have found it in that sublime 
instinct called sentiment, which is in us the ex- 
pression of natural laws, and is invariable among 
all nations. By means of it I have observed 
the laws of nature, not by tracing them up to 
their principles, known to God only, but by de- 
scending into their results, destined to the use ~ 


of man. St. PIERRE. 
SetrisH: When men are frankly selfish, 
women are secretly so. By a Woman. 


Sap Books: Sad books are written by men, 
with an eye to women readers, and women dear- 
ly love to wear the willow in print. 

By a Woman. 
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ScrencE: Science—in other words, knowl- 
edge—is not the enemy of religion, for, if so, 
then religion would mean ignorance. But it zs 
often the antagonist of school divinity. 

OLIVER WENDELL HotmEs. 

StanpErR: A cruel story runs on wheels, and 
every hand oils the wheels as they go. 

SLANDER AND Ruin: The common people 
have a turn for slander, and take pleasure in lev- 
eling the reputation of all that is exalted. This 
malevolent instinct is not of nature. It is in- 
fused by the misery of the individual whom edu- 
cation inspires with ambition, and incapable of 
rising, they are impelled to lay everything low. 
Man in a savage state destroys the monuments 
only of his enemies; and he is naturally much 
better than man in a state of society, for he never 
slanders his compatriots. Sr. PIERRE. 


SLANDER: The tongue of the slanderer is twin 
brother to the dagger of the assassin. To mur- 
der character is equally a crime as to murder the 
body. MazzinI. 


Society: Society is now one polished horde. 
Formed of two mighty tribes—the bores and 
the bored. Byron. 

SocrreTy everywhere is in conspiracy against 
the manhood of every one of its members. The 
virtue in most request is conformity. Self-reli- 
ance is its aversion. It loves not realities and 
creators, but names and customs. Whoso 
would be a man, must be a non-conformist. 
Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of 
our mind. EMERSON. 
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SoxrrupE: The great man is he who in the 
midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the serenity of solitude. EPICTETUS. 


Sorrow: “‘If you only knew the peace there 
is in accepted sorrow!” 


Sorrow: Strength is born in the deep silence 
of long suffering hearts, not amid joy. 
Mrs. HEeMANs. 


Sorrow: ‘‘The voice of the soul is audible 
only in a sorrow darkened bosom, as the night- 
ingales’ warble when one veils their cage.” 


“Sorrow is the night of the mind. What 
would be a day without its night? The day re- 
veals one sun only. The night brings to light 
the whole of the universe.” 


Sorrow: ‘‘How we grow to love sorrow! 
Joy is never so much a possession—it goes over 
us—but sorrow goes into us and becomes a part 
of our flesh and bones.” 


Sorrow: ‘There is joy in sorrow which none 
but a mourner can know.” 


Souu: The soul has this proof of its divinity, 
that divine things delight it. CICERO. 


Sou: Cicero says: ‘“The soul is something 
uncompounded and therefore cannot perish, be- 
cause all perishing is in reality a dissolution of 
some compound. 


Sout: Pagan philosophy says the night-time 
of the body is the day-time of the soul. 
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SprrITuAL Bopy: St. Paul says: ‘‘There is a 
spiritual body and there is a natural body.” 
He does not say there is now a natural body and 
there will be a spiritual body at the resurrection. 
He speaks of them both in the present tense; 
of both as then existing together. Again he 
says: ‘“There are bodies celestial and bodies 
terrestrial.” 


StreneTH: A man is not strong who takes 
convulsion fits, though six men cannot hold 
him. Only he that can walk under the heaviest 
weight without staggering. CARLYLE. 


Srruccier: ‘‘It is easy enough to find some- 
thing good to say of success, but a struggler 
must go begging for encouragement.” 


Success: ‘‘In order to succeed some men will 
sacrifice the dearest interest—of others.”’ 


Success: He has achieved success who has 
lived well, laughed often, and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of little children; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to ex- 
press it; who has always looked for the best in 
others, and given the best he had. 

Mrs. A. J. STANLEY. 


Srar: Above the cloud with its shadow is the 
star with its light. 


Sorrow: “‘The sorrow for the dead is the 
only sorrow from which we refuse to be divorced. 
Who would accept consolation that must be 
bought by forgetfulness? The love which sur- 
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vives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes 
of the soul. If it has its woes, it likewise has 
its delights, and when the burst of grief is 
calmed into the gentle tear of recollection, and 
softened away into pensive meditation, who 
would root out such a sorrow from the heart? 
There is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
song.” 


SUPERNATURAL: ‘‘In regard to supernatural 
phenomena in the era of the apostles, Hume 
says: ‘‘ We trust not to experience, but to testi- 
mony, and it is contrary to our experience that 
such superhuman experiences should be true, 
but it is not contrary to our experience that the 
human testimony, by which they are supported, 
should be false.” 


Sympatuy: ‘“The power of sympathy is 
bought with the price of suffering.” 


SympHony: To live content with small means, 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, and refine- 
ment rather than fashion; to be worthy, not 
rich, to study hard, think quietly, talk gently, 
act friendly; to listen to stars and birds, to babes 
and sages—with open heart; to bear all cheer- 
fully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry 
never. Ina word, to let the spiritual, unbidden 
and unconscious, grow up through the common. 
This is to be my symphony. 

Wiuu1am Henry CHANNING. 
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SYMBOLS IN Nature: Every natural fact is 
a symbol of some spiritual fact. Every appear- 
ance in nature corresponds to some state ot the 
mind, and that state of mind can only be de- 
scribed by presenting that natural appearance 
as its picture. An enraged man is a lion, a cun- 
ning man is a fox, a firm man is a rock, a learned 
man isa torch. A lamb is innocence, a snake 
subtle spite, flowers express to us the delicate 
affections, light and darkness are our familiar 
expressions for knowledge and ignorance, and 
heat for love. Visible distance behind and be- 
fore us, is respectively our image of memory and 
hope. EMERSON. 


T 


TapiTHa: Tabitha was the mother of a fam- 
ily which will have no end as long as there are 
miseries to be solaced, and good feminine in- 
stincts to assuage them. RENAN. 


TracHer: If it be delightful to acquire knowl- 
edge, it must be more so to diffuse it. The no- 
blest reward of knowledge is the pleasure of an 
ignorant man instructed. Sr. PIERRE 


TEACHER: It is the true office of a teacher to 
show us that God zs, not was; that he speaketh, 
not spake. EMERSON. 


TracHEeR: A teacher is like a candle which 
consumes itself in lighting others. 


TracHER: Plodding and prodding is not the 
teacher’s work. It is inspiration, on leading, 
the flashing of enthusiasm. 

Davip STARR JORDAN. 


Tear: ‘A tear is a fragment of a broken 
heart.” 


Tear: “A tear is agony in solution.” 


Tear: A woman’s weapon—water drops. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


TrMPORAL: Temporal is the husk and frame- 
work of the eternal, and thoughts can be uttered 
only through things. Henry DrumMonp. 
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TremporaL: All visible things are emblems. 
What thou seest is not there on its own account. 
Matter exists only spiritually and to represent. 
some idea and body it forth. CARLYLE. 


THEOLOGY is a knowledge of God. Can we 
ever come to the end of the knowledge of the 
infinite and eternal? A creed is at best only 
an attempt to tell what we have found. We 
only know in part and prophesy in ‘part. We 
see only as in a mirror darkly. The discovery 
of a new principle in medicine is rewarded with 
fame but the discovery of a new principle in the- 
ology is dubbed heretical. Lyman Axszorr. 


TuHouaut: Every spendthrift to passion is 
debtor to thought “MATIE.”’ 


TuHoucuts: ‘‘They are never alone who are 
accompanied with good thoughts.” 


THOUGHTS unexpressed may sometimes 
fall back dead. But God Himself, can’t kill 
them when they are said. “Marin.” 


Temper (Evi): There are two great classes 
of sins—sins of the body and sins of the disposi- 
tion. The prodigal son may be taken as a type 
of the first, the elder brother of the second. 
Now, society has no doubt whatever as to which 
of these is the worse. Its brand falls without. 
a challenge upon the prodigal. But, are we 
right? . . . . No form of vice—not worldliness, 


For embittering a life, for ceAire up commu- 
nities, for destroying the most sacred relation- 
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ships, for devastating homes, for withering up 
men and women, for taking the bloom of child- 
hood, in short, for sheer gratuitous misery-pro- 
ducing power, this influence stands alone. 
There is really no place in heaven for such dis- 
positions. Henry Drummonp. 


Trmpration: If men had only temptations 
to great sins they would always be good, but the 
daily fight with little ones accustoms them to 
defeat. RICHTER. 


THOUGHT removes mountains and models 
the world like soft clay. The beginning of all 
thought, worth the name, is love. The wise 
head never yet was without first the generous 
heart. CARLYLE. 


Tuoucut: Make yourself nests of pleasant 
thoughts—fairy palaces—proof against all ad- 
versity. RUSKIN. 


THoucut: The ancient world of thought was 
the Oriental, or mystic; the Greek, or philosoph- 
ical; the Roman, or legal. The Oriental medi- 
tates; the Occidental thinks. The Oriental is 
vision; the Occidental, action. To see God, the 
desire of one; to do His will, the desire of 
the other. Lyman ApBport. 


THoucuT: Plato says: “Sight and hearing 
and the other bodily senses are deceiving, and 
have no truth in them. The soul attains the 
truth through thought, and thought is best 
when the mind is gathered to herself and as free 
as possible from bodily senses.” 


‘ 
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Tuinxk: The hardest task in the world is to 
think. EMERSON. 


THINKER: “No great reform has ever been 
originated, in any country, by its rulers. Some 
able and bold thinker has discovered the abuse 
and suggested the remedy.” 


THovUGHTLESS: When people think, they will 
nearly always think right. It is the thoughtless 
that are going astray. The Bible says: “He 
considered and changed his ways.” 

CarRIE NATION. 


“TO-MORROW is the day when idlers work and 
mortal men lay hold of heaven.” 


TouUCHINESS is the greatest source of restless- 
ness in the world. When it becomes chronic, it 
is a morbid condition of the inward disposition. 
It is self-love inflamed to the acute point. 

Henry DrumMMonp. 


THINKER: “The thinking man is nature’s 
highest achievement.” 


Time: ‘‘Thoughts, not minutes, measure 
time.”’ 


Time: “Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff life is made 


or? 
Toast: ‘‘May your joy be as deep as the 
cream and your sorrow as light as the foam.” 


Toast: ‘‘The best wishes that can be forged 
in your thoughts be servants to you.” 
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Toncur: ‘‘The tongue has slain more than 
the sword.” 


Toncur: “Give your tongue more holidays 
than your hands or eyes.” 


ToncurE: The tongue discovers the state of 
the mind, no less than that of the body; but in 
either case, before the philosopher or the 
physician can judge, the patient must open his 
mouth. Coron. 


Tonaue: ‘‘The tongue is the only two-edge 
sword that grows keener with constant use.” 


Tongue: “‘T will bridle my mouth that I sin 
not with my tongue.” 


Tracepy: ‘All progress begins in tragedy.” 


Traitor: ‘‘ According to the Lord no one is 
accursed save traitors—that is lo say, those 
who are not true.” 


TRANQUILLITY: “ Power rests in tranquillity.” 


TRAVEL: “The world belongs to him who has 
seen it.” 


TRAVEL: If men had been termed pilgrims 
and life a journey, then we may add that the 
Christian pilgrimage far surpasses all others in 
the following important particulars: In the 
goodness of the road, in the beauty of the pros- 
pects, in the excellence of the company, and in 
the vast superiority of the accommodation pro- 
vided for the Christian traveler when he has fin- 
ished his course. CoLTon. 
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‘“TRuTH needs no color.” 
““TrutH needs no flower of speech.” 


“Trutu, like light, travels only in a straight 
line.” 


‘Trutu: ‘The language of truth is simple.” 


TRUTH AND Love: Truth enters the under- 
standing from without. It comes by means of 
outward revelation from God, but until it is 
united to love or goodness, it is powerless. 
Good from the Lord flows down from within, to 
meet and to be conjoined to truth. This join- 
ing of good to truth gives a new quality to truth. 
It warms and vitalizes it, it makes it living. 

Rev. THomas A. Kina, 
In “Pearls from Wonder Book.” 


Toms: A tomb is a monument erected on the 
confines of the two worlds. It presents the 
end of vain disquietudes of life and the image 
of everlasting repose. Sr. PIERRE. 


TrouBLES: You have troubles; so have 
others. None are free from them. But the 
sky is blue ten times where it is black once. 


TRUTH gets well if she is run over by a loco- 
motive, while error dies of lockjaw if she 
scratches her finger. 

WiuuiaAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


TrutH: Truth, like a single point, escapes the 
sight, 

And claims attention to perceive it 
right. 
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TrutH: No man is so thoroughly right as to 
be entitled to say that others are totally wrong. 
It is well to affirm your own truth, but it is not 
well to condemn those who think differently. 

SOcRATES. 


TrutTH: Our highest truths are but half 
truths. Think not to settle down forever in 
any truth. Make use of it as a tent in which 
to pass a summer night, but build no house of 
it, or it will be your tomb. Harnest Crossy. 


TrutH: Swedenborg says: “That spirits in 
this life, who know truth, but did it not, at 
death shall lose their knowledge.” ‘If knowl- 
edge,’ says Ali the Galiph, ‘‘calleth unto prac- 
tice, well; if not, it goeth away.” 

HIMERSON. 


Trutu: “God offers to every man his choice 
between truth and repose.” 


Trutu: “The dignity of truth is lost with 
much protesting.” 


Trutu: “The language of truth is simple.” 


TrutH: Woe to the truth which crystallizes 
too soon. RENAN. 

“TrutH may be stretched, but never be 
broken.” 


“TRutH itself will lose its credit if delivered 
by a person who has none.” 


TrutH: No pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage ground of truth. 
Bacon. 
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Trutu: ‘The sublimest thing in the world is 
the plain truth.” 


Trutu: ‘As scarce as the truth is, the supply 
has always exceeded the demand.” 


Trutu: ‘Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” 


Trutu: I love truth and wish to have it al- 
ways spoken to me. I hate a liar. 
PLAUTUS. 


U 


Unuappiness: What leads to unhappiness is 
making pleasure the chief aim. 

UNSELFISHNESS: ‘‘In ministering to others 
we enter into the true order of our life. Our 
life comes from God, who is the universal Giver. 
It must therefore impel us to give. If we are 
not conscious of this impulse, it is because our 
life, although received from God, has become 
perverted in our reception of it. The master 
purpose of a true man’s lie is to be useful to 
others. There is no duty so mean that it would 
not be ennobled by this motive.” 

UTILITARIANISM destroys man. For it there 
is neither sentiment, nor right, nor beauty, nor 
holiness—nothing in short, of what is human; 
nothing but figures. That which is not worth 
money or cannot earn it, as a rule, is worthless. 
This is the most frightful error which can over- 
take a man; for that which is worth the most 
in human life is precisely that which cannot be 
bought or sold. Therefore I consider utilitari- 
anism in youth a calamity. A youth of the 
earth, earthy—heaven preserve usfromit. The 
beautiful name of youth is unfitting for it. Is 
not youth made up of all the enthusiasms and 
all the ardors which lead us to despise utilitari- 
anism? ‘To be attacked by it is to be a prey to 
senility, to enter into existence with a mark of 
decrepitude. CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 
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VateE: “The vale best discovereth the hill.’ 


Vanity: Those who bequeath unto them- 
selves a pompous funeral are at just so much 
expense to inform the world of something that 
had much better been concealed; namely, that 
their vanity has survived themselves.” 


Vices: Why does not man confess his vices? 
Because he is yet in them. It is for a waking 
man to tell his dreams. SENECA. 


Viutace: “If you would be known and not 
know, vegetate in a village. If you would know 
and not be known, live in a city.” 


Virtuous: ‘“‘A man forced to be virtuous is 
not virtuous at all; for freedom to choose the 
evil is essential to constitute the good.” 


VIRTUE makes the bliss wherever we dwell. 


VirtTuE: Sometimes virtue starves while vice 
is fed. What then? Is the reward of virtue 
bread ? 


Virtuss: The four cardinal virtues are Pru- 
dence (the right seeing and foreseeing of events 
through darkness); Justice (the righteous be- 
stowal of favor and of indignation); Fo titude 
(patience under trial by pain); Temperance 
(patience under trial by pleasure). RusKrn. 


Vox Popuut is not the voice of God. 
316 


Ww 


Wise: To the wise a fact is true poetry and 
the most beautiful of fables. EMERSON. 


Wispom: The invariable mark of wisdom is 
to see the miraculous in the common. 
EMERSON. 


Woman: If you cannot inspire a woman 
with love of you, fill her above the brim with love 
of herself, and all that runs over will be yours. 

COLTON. 


Worry: “Don’t worry. It is not the revo- 
lutions that destroy the machinery but 
friction.” 


Weattu: He that will not permit his wealth 
to do any good to others while he is alive, pre- 
vents it from doing any good to himself when 
he is dead. CoLTon. 


Wise: The wise man always throws himself 
on the side of his assailants. It is more his 
interest than it is theirs to find his weak points. 

EMERSON. 


Wicxep: And shall I count them pure with 
the wicked balance and with the bag of deceitful 
weights? MicaH. 


Wispom: Wisdom shows itself more in life 
than in precept. SENECA. 
132 
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_ Wispom: The heart is wiser than the intel- 
lect. 

Wispom: The most manifest sign of wisdom 
is a continual cheerfulness. MONTAIGNE. 


Wispom: The bread of bitterness is the food 
on which men grow to their tallest stature. 
The waters of bitterness are the debatable ford 
through which they ae the shores of wisdom. 

Ourpa. 

Wispom is like money. It never grows so 

long as it is hoarded. 


Wir is the salt of conversation, not the food. 


Wir: ‘Let your wit, in the combat, be gentle 
and bright and never carry a heart stain away 
on its blade.” 

Wir consists in knowing the resemblances 
of things which differ, and the differences of 
things which are alike. Mapame Der Sraert. 


Wotrtsu: ‘‘Among many species of animals, 
if one of their number is wounded and falls, he 
is at once torn to pieces by his fellows. Traces 
of this animal cruelty are seen in men and women 
to-day. Let a woman fall from virtue and 
nine-tenths of her sisters will turn and tear 
her to pieces, and the next day smile on the 
man who ruined her. The cruelty of woman to 
woman. is perfectly wolfish.” 


Woman: ‘To be a good woman is better than 
to be a fine lady.” 

Woman: Nature intended that woman should 
be her masterpiece. LESSING. 
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WoMeEN are twice as religious as men, but 
are they any better? 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Woman: ‘‘ Woman is the holiday of man, and 
every man is entitled to a holiday.” 


Woman: “If a man observe a woman care- 
fully, he will learn everything about her—that 
she wishes him to know.” 


Woman: ‘‘ Woman is the fairest work of the 
Divine Author. The edition is large, and every 
man should have a copy.” 


Woman: Plato says woman is only the lesser 
man and equals man in every particular, except 
in the art of weaving and making pancakes—in 
these she excels man. 


Woman: ‘“‘Here is to woman. She needs no 
eulogy—she speaks for herself.” : 


‘“WoMAN and a secret are hostile properties.” 


Woman: Homer says: “ Grecian women count 
their ages from marriage and not from birth.” 


Women: ‘‘Women who have but one dress 
are not those who most fret about what to wear.”’ 


Woman: Boucicault says he “wishes Adam 
had died with all his ribs in his body.” 


Woman: Voltaire says: ‘‘All the reasonings 
of men were not worth one sentiment of woman.’ 


Woman: ‘‘Man was made when Nature was 
but an apprentice, but woman when she was a 
skillful mistress of her art.’ 


‘“ 
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Woman: ‘‘The proper study of mankind is 
woman.” 


Woman: ‘There is no feminine for scoundrel, 
thus showing the nobility of woman.” 


Woman: Shakespeare has no heroes—he has 
only heroines. RUSKIN. 


Woman: ‘“‘Women comprehend things with 
their heart that they do not understand with 
their head.” 


Woman: In Shakespeare’s plays the catastro- 
phe is caused always by the fault or folly of a 
man; the redemption, if there be any, is by 
the wisdom or virtue of a woman; and failing 
that, there is none. RUSKIN. 


Woman: ‘Man forms and educates the world, 
but woman educates man.” 


“Woman achieves her greatest honor when 
she fulfills the will of the Creator. She was 
created to be the helpmate, not the rival, of 
man. They are to work as one, neither striving 
to take the position which belongs to the 
other.”’ 


WoMAN AND THE Ris: Woman was not taken 
from the head of man, lest she should rule over 
him, nor from the feet, lest he should trample 
upon her; but she was taken from his side, that 
she might be his equal; from under his arm, that 
he might protect her; from near his heart, that 
he might love and cherish her. 

Kosciusko Herald, 
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Woman: Why is it that often an estimable, 
intelligent lady fails to inspire interest, love, 
and devotion? Because of the reverse current 
in the flow of thought and emotion. The red 
heart sends all its instincts up to the white brain 
to be analyzed, chilled, and blanched, and so be- 
come pure reason, which is just exactly what we 
do not want of woman as woman. The current 
should run the other way. The nice, cold, calm 
thought which in woman shapes itself so rapidly 
should always travel to the lips via the heart. 
It does so in those women whom all love and 
admire. OLIVER WENDELL HOoLMEs, 

“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


Wor tp: The earth is a wheel and it will come 
round right. DIsRAELI. 


Wort: “After all, thine own heart is the 
world.” 


Wor tp: Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by. 
Evita WHEELER Witcox. 


Wortp: The world wants sweetness and light 
more than fire and strength. 


Marrnew ARNOLD. 


Wor.p: The world is governed by a Divine 
Influx, through the spiritual world, into that of 
nature, and not through the agency of the heat 
and the light of the sun. The sun is pure fire 
and its effluxes are devoid of life. 
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Wor.p (BrautTiFut): ‘‘That is a false teach- 
ing which makes the world an evil place and tells 
us the sooner we are out of it, the better. 
The world is a very beautiful place, a marvel of 
Divine workmanship, a gem out of God’s treas- 
ure house. Into its creation was poured Infinite 
Love and Wisdom, for it was to be the habita- 
tion of children who were to grow into the image 
of the Heavenly Father.” 


Y 


Yokes: “Take My yoke upon you and learn 
of Me.” A yoke is not a contrivance for making 
work hard, but to make hard labor light. It is 
not meant to give, but to save pain. It is not 
an instrument of torture. It is an instrument 
of mercy. Christ’s yoke does not gall, but is 
light and smooth, and enables the wearer to 
carry life’s burden with ease and with joy. 

Henry Drummonp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHICH ONE? 


One of us, dear — 
But one — 

Will sit by a bed with a marvelous fear, 
And clasp a hand 

Growing cold as it feels for the Spirit land — 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, dear — 
But one — 

Will stand by the other’s coffin bier, 
And look and weep 

While those marble lips strange silence keep — 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, dear — 
But one — 

By an open grave will drop a tear 
And homeward go, 

The anguish of an unshared grief to know — 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, darling, it must be, 
It may be you will slip from me, 
Or perchance my life may first be done 
Darling, which one? 
Isaac Hinton Brown. 
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HEATHEN RELIGIONS 


Max Muller, writing of heathen religions, 
says I confess that my heart beats with joy 
whenever I meet with such utterances in the 
sacred books of the East. A sudden brightness 
seems to spread over the darkest valleys of the 
earth. We learn that no human soul was ever 
quite forgotten, and that there was no clouds of 
superstition through which the rays of eternal 
truth cannot pierce. Such moments are the 
best rewards to students of the religions of the 
world; they are moments of true revelation, 
revealing the fact that God has not forsaken 
any of His children, if only they feel after Him, 
if haply they may find Him. 


KINSHIP 


i am the voice of the voiceless, 
Through me the dumb shall speak, 
Till the deaf world’s ear be made to hear, 
The wrongs of the wordless weak. 
From street, from cage, from kennel 
From stable and 200, the wail 
Of my tortured kin proclaim the sin 
Of the mighty against the frail. 


Oh shame on the praying churchman, 
With his unstalled steed at the door, 

Where the winters beat with snow and sleet 
Or the summer’s sun-rays pour; 


~~ 
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And shame on the mothers of mortals ~ 
Who have not stooped to teach 

Of the sorrow that lies in dear dumb eyes — 
The sorrow that has no speech. 


The same force formed the sparrow 
That fashioned man the king. 
The God of the whole gave a spark of soul 
To furred and to feathered thing. 
And I am my brother’s keeper, 
And I will fight his fight, 
And speak the word for beast and bird 
Till the world shall set things right. 
Exiua WHEELER WILCOX. 


MONEYLESS MAN 


Is there no secret place on the face of the earth 

Where charity dwelleth, where virtue hath 
birth? 

Where bosoms in mercy and kindness shall 
heave, 

And the poor and the wretched shall ask and 
receive? 

Is there no place on earth where a knock from 
the poor 

Will bring a kind angel to open the door? 

Ah! search the wide world wherever you can, 

There is no open door for a Moneyless Man. 


Go look in yon hall where the chandelier’s light 
Drives off with its splendor the darkness of 
night, 
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Where the rich hanging velvet in the shadowy 


fold 
Sweeps gracefully down with its trimmings of 
gold: ‘ 


And the mirrors of silver take up and renew, 
Tn long lighted vistas, the wildering view — 
Go there in your patches, and find if you can 
A welcoming smile for the Moneyless Man. 


Go look in yon church of the cloud-reaching © 


spire, 

Which gives back to the sun his same look of 
red fire, 

Where the arches and columns are gorgeous 
within, 

And the walls seem as pure as a soul without 
sin; 

Go down the long aisle — see the rich and the 
great 


In the pomp and pride of their worldly estate — 


Walk down in your patches, and find i you can 
Who opens a pew to a Moneyless Man. 


Go look on yon judge in the dark flowing gown, 
With the scales wherein law weigheth equity 
all 


down, 
Where he frowns on the weak and smiles on the 
strong 


And punishes right where he justifies wrong. 
Where jurors their lips on the Bible have laid 
To render a verdict they have already made; 
Go there in the court-room, and find if you can 
Any law for the cause of a Moneyless Man. 


: a — 
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Go look in the banks where Mammon has told 
His hundred and thousand of silver and gold, 
Where safe from the hand of the starving and 


poor 
Lays pile upon pile of the glittering ore; 
Walk up to the counter, and there you may 


stay _ 

Till your limbs grow old and your hair turns 
gray, 

And you will find at the bank no one of the 
clan 

With money to loan to a Moneyless Man. 


Then go to your hovel: no raven has fed 

The wife who has suffered too long for her bread, 

Kneel down on the pallet and kiss the death 
frost 

From the lips of the angel your poverty lost, 

Then turn in your agony upward to God, 

And bless while it smites you the chastening 
rod 

And you will find at the end of your little life’s 
span, 

There is a welcome above for a Moneyless Man. 

Henry T. STanTon. 


MAN 


Man in his weakness is the creature of cir- 
cumstances; man in his strength is the creator 
of circumstances. Whether he be victim or 
victor depends largely on himself. 

- Davin SrarR JORDAN. 
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MY ONE WHITE ROSE 


And ere my heart could beat its first wild throes 
The reaper bent and plucked my one white rose. 
No tears nor prayers availed, he would not stay, 
But with my rose, close pressed, he went his way, 


Once, ere he left my sight, he stayed his pace, 
And turning slow and calm, bared his face ; 


Lo! there in sheltered place it lay at rest, 
This one white rose of mine upon his breast. 


And at his tender voice my grief grew dumb; 
“I keep this rose,” he said, “ until you come,”” 
Lucy E. Tintry, 


PARADOXES OF MAXIMS 


“He who hesitates is lost.”” 
“Look before you leap.” 


“Out of sight out of mind.” 
“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 


“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 
“Two heads are better than one.” 
“Strike while the iron is hot. 

“A patient waiter is no loser.” 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
“A setting hen never grows fat.” 


‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
“Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
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“Take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. 4 


“Penny wise and pound foolish.” 


_ “The early bird catches the worm.” 


“There are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught.” 


aA man is known by the company he keeps.” 
“ Appearances are deceitful.” 


“Honesty is the best policy.” 
“The truth j is not to be spoken at all times.” 


KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is among you.” 
We have not to die to get there. “It is love”: 
you can have that now. “It is righteousness”: 
you can do and live right now. “It is peace”: 
you can carry the spirit of peace with you now. 
“It is hope”: you can look forward with hope 
to that which is not seen now. “It is service”: 
you can give yourself to service now. If you 
really want heaven, begin now and here. Where 
in ‘all the future will you find a better opportu- 
nity to stand for what is Right, for Mercy, for 
Truth, for Love, and for Peace than in this world 
and at this time? Lyman Axgsorr. 


AGE 
As one grows older, the instinct of immortality 


_is more fully revealed, the sowing time has gone, 


i 
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the harvest days have come, and the great 
to-morrow, with its gathering becomes the great 
center of hope and comfort. Youth, has 
dreamed its dreams as beautiful as fair fancy 
could weave them in her loom of promise. 
Mature life with its bitter disappointments, its 
toils and its wounds, and now in age the fruitage 
has come, fruitage scant and disappointing, or 
full in the golden grain of plenty, to the weary 
spirit, and man, laying aside the puny reason of 
things, puts aside his philosophy, his doubts, 
and his fears, and looks with joy in the direction 
to which the instinct deep in his psychic nature 
points him, and sees the sunburst of immor- 
tality on the clouds of death. 
W. T. Bouuina, D. D. 


PRINCIPLE 


“All will be well when the men of principle 
will be the principal men.” 


CARNAL MINDED 


A man cannot be sensual in his appetites and 
yet be spiritually minded, ‘The devils chose 
the swine for their abode, and in men of sWinish 
habits they still love to dwell. “To be carnally 
minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” 

Rev. Wo. Henry Lewis, D. D. 
Brooklyn, 1850. 
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MAN AND WOMAN 


There is this moral difference between man 
and woman, that the man owes himself to his 
country, and the woman is devoted to the 
felicity of one man atone. A young woman will 
never attain this end but by acquiring a relish 
for the employments suitable to her sex. To 
no purpose would you give her a complete course 
of the sciences, and make her a theologian or a 
philosopher; a husband does not love to find 
either a rival or an instructor in his wife. Books 
and masters with us blight, betimes, in a young 
female, virgin ignorance, that flower of the soul 
which a lover takes such delight in gathering. 
They rob a husband of the most delicious charm 
of their union, of those intercommunications of 
amorous science and native ignorance, so proper 
for filling up the long days of married life. They 
destroy those contrasts of character which 
nature has established between the two sexes, in 


order to produce the most lovely of harmonies. 
Sr. PIERRE. 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD 


Dear Dead: They have become 
Like guardian angels to us; 
And distant heaven, like home, 
Through them, begins to woo us: 
Love that was earthly wings 
Its flight to holier places; 
The dead are sacred things 
That multiply our graces. 
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They whom we loved on earth 
Attract us now to heaven; 

Who shared our grief and mirth 
Back to us now are given. 

They move with noiseless foot, 
Gravely and sweetly round us, 

And their soft touch hath cut 
Full many a chain that bound us. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


FRATERNITY 


Through fraternity we come to know the 
Father. Through faithfulness we come from 
things transitory to the perception of things 
Eternal. This is the end of life. Here meet 
all the roads.we have travelled: here the ideal 
finds its crown: here is supreme unity. It is 
for this that the flowers are fair, that the stars 
shine, that the hidden enigma of love is born 
anew every spring. It is for this that man 
suffers, works, and weeps. 

CHARLES WAGNER, in Youth. 


IMMORTALITY 


“Immortality is not a future promise, it is a 
present gift; is not merely the offer of a hope, 
it is the joy of a possession. Immortality is 
a fullness, rather than a continuance, of life. 
‘My sheep hear my voice and I give them — not 
will give them, eternal life.’ ‘This is life 


~ 
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eternal to know Thee, the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ We speak 
of going to a better world, but the Lord’s Prayer 
gives no authority for that. He prayed for a 
new government and spirit to come into this 
world. He did not expect us to find eternal life 
beyond the love and experience of this world, 
but in and through them. The change which 
a man is conscious of when he enters Eternal 
life is in himselj, and not in his prospects.”’ 


FUTURE LIFE 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not; 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were 
given; — 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayers, 
Shall it banish from thy tongue in heaven? 


In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing 
wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 
And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the\love that joined us here? 
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The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew and tenderer io the last, 
Shall it expire with life and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine and larger light 

Await thee there; for thou has bowed thy will 
In cheerfnl homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all and rendered good for ill. 


For me, the sordid cares in which I dwell 
Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the 
scroll; 
And wrath has left its scar — that fire of hell 
Has left its frightful sear upon my soul. 


Yet though thou wearest the glory of the sky, 
Wilst thou not keep the same beloved name, 
The same fair thoghtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the 
same? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned go ill in this — 
The wisdom which is love — till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss? 
WituiamM Cutten Bryant. 


THE MINISTRY OF SORROW 


Affliction is the sad companion of every 
human being. It gathers as a cloud from a clear 
sky; it is born even of our sweetest joys. Why 
does the Lord permit it? Has it any use in the 
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Divine economy? If so, what purpose does 


it serve? These questions have been asked by 
afflicted souls in every generation. They are 
questions which the Lord alone can answer, and. 
which man can only understand when he regards 
the answer from a spiritual point of view. “It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted; that 
I might learn thy statutes.” The Lord does | 
not send our afflictions. No suffering of soul 
or body, no disappointment, no shadow of 
sorrow, comes from Him. Suffering is not of 
His providence. The Lord provides good only. 
Infinite goodness can only provide and intend 
It would be contrary to the nature of 
¢ to provide evil or to permit it if it could be 
ai iegea without causing a greater evil. The 
wsman body was organized with infinite skill 
and wisdom to be the theatre of the most 
exquisite delights. Every organ was made to 
be an inlet of delight. The eye, the ear, the 
organs of taste and touch, are instruments 
4 and created by Infinite wisdom to be 
the mediums of communicating happiness to 
man in manifold forms. The nerves were 
created to thrill with pleasure, and not to be 
tormented with pain. And yet they do become 
the inlets of most terrible suffering. But the 
Lord does not inflict it. He does not punish 
the little child with pain because it has put its 
hends in the fire or broken its bones. Whence 
cones it, then? 
Yrom the violation of provisions made to give 
man happiness. To secure this end, it was 
necessary that the nerves should be most deli- 
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cately organized, and adjusted with the nicest 
precision to the nature and form of all material 
substances. Heat warms, but the heat must 
not be too intense. If it does, it destroys the 
organism. Physical pain in this case and in all 
others grows out of the disturbance of the laws 
of the Divine order. The Lord does not pro- 
vide it or inflict it. But why, it may be asked, 
does He not prevent it? The answer is, He 
cannot without destroying His own laws. The 
ability to receive physical delight from the | 
action of physical forces upon us implies and 
necessitates the liability to suffer. Stones do 
not suffer. 

We cannot inflict pain upon trees; neither can 
they enjoy. The world is full of objects which 
cannot suffer, neither are they capable of re- 
ceiving pleasure. A form so organized that it 
can receive delight must also be liable to suffer 
pain. The same laws prevail in man’s moral 
nature. The intellectual faculties and the 
affections were embodied in man’s nature for 
the purpose of filling his whole being with purest 
and sweetest joys. It is often said in the 
Scripture that the Lord sends afflictions, suffer- 
ing, and sorrow upon men; but this is spoken 
according to appearances. All the forces and 
substances which create and give us life are 
good when they leave Him, and are sent on 
errands of love and mercy. - If we pervert them 
and turn them to a curse, it is not His action, 
but our own. The Lord wishes to develop the 
highest plane of our being, we the lowest. He 
regards our Eternal good, he our temporal 
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happiness. He seeks to provide a home for us 
in the heavens, we are seeking one here. In 
this way we are drawn in opposite directions. 
It is a conflict of a heavenly with a natural life. 
This conflict is affliction. 

We little know how much we are indebted 
to the cares and friction of daily life. If we 
met with no warning, no disappointment, no 
sorrow, nothing but pleasure in a merely worldly 
and selfish life, should we ever think of another? 
We should never know that we had a nobler 
nature. Afflictions are permitted for the pur- 
pose of showing us that no earthly condition 
can be relied upon for happiness and of turning 
our attention to spiritual and substantial things. 
Affliction is to the natural mind what grinding 
is to many material substances, by which they 
are reduced to a state in which they will yield 
to other forces, and can be moulded into higher 
and more useful forms. 

CHAUNCEY GILEs, in “True Evolution.” 


CHILDREN AFTER DEATH 


The souls of departed children are happy in 
Heaven. We think of that gloomy prison of 
the lost, and shudder to ask whom it contains 
and how many it contains, but there is comfort 
in the thought that it holds not one spirit of all 
the countless little ones that have left the world. 
More than a third of our race are, in all proba- 
bility, called away before they have attained 
the age of accountability. To all these, al- 
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though partakers by nature in man’s corruption, 
Christ gives His precious blood and the cleansing 
influence of His Spirit, without even so much 
as an act of faith to secure it; of his own free 
and sovereign mercy he suffers these throngs 
of children to live here, only until by living 
they become heirs of immortality, and then 
removes them before that immortality can be 
rendered wretched by sin. 

Whatever may be the fate of the tribes of 
paganism which have gone down thickly, as the 
leaves of autumn, to the grave, their children 
are happy, we trust, with God. 

Whatever may be the doom of past ages and 
generations, we know that a third part of the 
harvest of death has been reaped for Heaven, 
and is safely deposited in its garners. Happy 
are they that are taken in the morning of life 
to Heaven, but happier are they who are 
removed at the evening of a long day of useful- 
ness in this sinful world. 

Rev. Wm. Henry Lewis, D. De 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1850. 


SINS OF SCRIPTURE SAINTS 


“By this deed thou hast given great occasion 
to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme.”’ 
2 Samuel xii. 14, 

Every one must have been perplexed, in 
reading the Scriptures, by the awful crimes of 
those who are called saints, and are spoken of 
as approved of God. The unbeliever has taken 
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occasion from thence to blaspheme, and the 
humble Christian has often found difficulty in 
satisfying the minds of others, and perhaps 
his own, upon this point. Certainly we must 
believe that a God of wisdom has not left these 
defiling stains on Scripture characters to be 
recorded in his Word, without intending thereby 
to answer some important end, and we may 
now find it profitable to dwell upon this subject. 

Some have labored in their defence, but no 
argument can cover the falsehood of Abraham, 
nor excuse the murder and adultery of David. 
So far from being excusable, their crimes were 
rendered more heinous by their profession of 
religion. Ingenuous confession is the best plea 
for a gross offender. And this is precisely the 
course which the Scriptures pursue. They 
name certain individuals as guilty of great 
crimes, though servants of the Lord; they do 
not say a word in their justification; they do 
not mention those extenuating circumstances 
which might be mentioned; they do not say 
that Peter was overcome by fear, or Jacob by 
his mother’s persuation, but only bring the 
offender before us with a plain account of his 
crime and leave us to form our own judgment. 
We may confess that there is scarcely a Scrip- 
ture character without a blot, and need be at 
no pains to excuse the fact. There is nothing 
in the Bible requiring us to regard sin any differ- 
ently, whether seen in a prophet, minister, or 
Christian or infidel. 

The record of their faults, so far from weighing 
against the truth of Scripture, is, indeed, one 
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strong evidence in its support. Who that had 
contrived a false system of faith would have 
detailed the crimes of its votaries? Uninspired 
biography, and often that which is called 
Christian, has none of this candor. Let us read 
the memoirs of good men, and we shall find that 
they are represented in them as near perfection. 
So that many a religious character of modern 
times appears fairer on the pages of his biog- 
rapher than the fairest of those whose lives 
are written by the pen of inspiration. What 
panegyric! What concealing of faults! Why 
is the Bible so different from all other books in 
this respect? Because it is the truth of God, and 
the God who gave it knew that it had nothing 
to fear from telling the whole truth ; knew that, 
any candid mind would ascribe the crimes of 
those who are mentioned there to their own 
depravity, and not to the religion they pro- 
fessed. Suppose that these believers men- 
tioned in Seripture had all been represented as 
faultless, would the Bible have been any more 
credible? Then the question would have been 
asked, Why is it that no such perfect characters 
are formed under the power of the Gospel in the 
present day. Men would have looked around 
upon its professors, and seen that they were 
but imperfect, and they would have said, either 
that religion had lost its power, or that it never 
had any. But now the representations of 
Scripture, and the actual state of things in the 
Christian world, are in perfect harmony. There 
we see good men sometimes overcoming their 
sins, and sometimes overcome by them, and if 
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we turn to the Bible, we find just such mingled 
characters drawn in its histories. 

Every one must feel that the Scriptures are 
much more credible, describing believers as but 
imperfectly sanctified, than they would have 
been had they represented them as perfect. 
When the Scriptures describe the failings of 
good men, we see all the secret guilt of their sins 
brought to light. Suppose the worst action 
of our life was held up to view, would one be 
found so sinless that he could venture to cast 
the first stone at them? 

If, then, any take occasion from the evil deeds ° 
of those mentioned in Scripture to blaspheme, 
to deny the truth of religion, it proves that they 
are enemies of the Lord; for it is remarkable 
that our text says only, “‘The enemies of the Lord 
will take occasion from thence to blaspheme.”’ 

Many a time has the Christian been led by the 
deceitfulness of sin into some gross transgression. 
In an agony of remorse he desires forgiveness; 
and had he never heard of one that had sinned 
as vilely, who had been pardoned, he would 
despair. Instead of cavilling, then, at the 
scriptural record of the offences of believers, 
we ought to bless God that they have been left 
on the pages of his Word to inspire with hope 
the desponding mourner. 

Rey. W. H. Lewis, D. D. 
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CHILDREN 


It is a fact which should awaken thankful- 
ness that God has not only formed minds and 
hearts so susceptible of good as those of children, 
but in his providence has given them so largely 
to the moulding influence of Christians. The 
ungodly parent is willing that we should pour 
all of scriptural truth that we can into the soul 
of his child. The heathen generally consent 
very readily to place their children in the 
schools of the missionary. And while the 
infidel has spared no efforts to make converts 
among the ‘mature, he has taken very little 
pains to poison the mind of childhood, so that 
we hear not of schools which skepticism has 
established, and find not books of a skeptical 
character adapted to the juvenile capacity. 
It is believed that in proportion as sects have 
wandered from the truth, they have been indif- 
ferent to the moral culture of children, and that 
Sunday schools, and other means of reaching 
their hearts, have been least in repute among 
those whose errors were most fatal. 

Rev. Wo. Henry Lewis, D. D., 
Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, 1850, . 
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